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Odessa Lake in Rocky Mountain National Park 


Colorade 


—WHERE LHESeWEST tS aN EAR ESa 


and clear air and sparkling sunshine bring vibrant life. 
Trails call to the hiker . streams to the angler . . . 
lodges near pine scented forests invite you. Only one 
night en route from Chicago and St. Louis. It costs no 
more than an ordinary vacation. See Colorado on one 
tour with Yellowstone, Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Parks, or as an easy side trip en route to or from 
the Pacific Coast. Six fast trains daily to Colorado in 
season, including the de luxe Columbine. 
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If it’s a National Park it’s probably on the Union Pacific ~ 
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Did Your Last Vacation 
Have Wings? 


—Travel by Train 


This year lengthen your stay in the West with those” 
extra days gained when you go by train. Go the Union ~ 
Pacific way with its easy-riding roadbed and appetizing — 
meals. Arrive fresh and on your toes for a full and 
vital vacation. The Union Pacific serves 15 National ~ 
Parks and reaches more of the scenic West than any ~ 
other railroad. 


ATTRACTIVE SUMMER RATES 


to Californiaand Hawaii... Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, 
Zion National Parks... Pacific Northwest and Alaska... 
Colorado... Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
National Parks at little more than half the usual fares. 


See the West the convenient carefree way—all-expense, 
escorted tours. 


For information and illustrated booklets about any 
National Park or other western vacation region, mail 
the coupon below. 
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1 
General Passenger Agent, Dept. 71 \ 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska % 
Please send me complete information and booklets. 1 
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smooth vibrationless speed 


Off to Europe for the great adventure. How de- 
lightful to start the trip auspiciously on a White 
Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport liner! 


They cross so swiftly, so smoothly, so com- 
pletely free of vibration that Europe's shores 
loom all too soon. Happy days and sparkling 
nights have passed like a dream—because life 
is not cribbed, cabined and confined, but joy- 
ously free, with the freedom of a smart resort. 
Decks are nobly broad, staterooms truly spacious 
—because we realize you prefer them so. 


This year, taste the thrill of a transatlantic voy- 

age at its distinguished best, on the Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, Olympic, Homeric, 
Belgenland, Minnewaska — or any other 
|.M.M. Liner. There are rates to suit every purse. 


- white star line -; 
red star line - atlantic transport line 


international mercantile marine company 
30 Principal Offices in the United States and Canada. Main 
Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York. Authorized agents everywhere. 
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The Raymond-Whitcomb North Cape Cruise will have visits 
to Moscow and Leningrad . . 


THE NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


G,This is the just Scandinavian Cruise from America to take € Sailing June 24, on the S. S. “Carinthia”? — for Iceland and the 
all its members to Moscow without extra charge, a. Moscow is North Cape — the finest of Norway’s magnificent Fjords — Nidaros 
far more than the Russian capital. It is the heart and soul of (formerly Trondhjem), the ancient Norwegian capital — Bergen 


and Oslo — Visby, a romantic city of ruined walls and towers on 
the island of Gotland — Stockholm, with an exposition of modern 
decorative arts — Leningrad and Moscow — Copenhagen, the lively 
Danish capital. a. The Cruise will end at Southampton on July 28. 
Take it as a complete holiday — or as a restful and interesting pre- 
lude to summer travel in Europe or a visit to the Passion Play. 


Cruise rates, $800 and upward, include return any time this year. 


Russia... the centre of that distinctive Russian civilization 
which is essentially Slavic, Byzantine and Asiatic. am It has 


always been an unusual achievement in travel to visit Moscow. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


126 NewBury STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York, 670 Fiery Ave.; New York, 225 Firru Ave.; Boston, 165 TREMONT STREET; Send for the booklet —“‘ The North Cape Cruise” 
Philadelphia, 1601 WALNUT STREET; Chicago, 176 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE; Detroit, 
421 Book BipG.; Los Angeles, 423 W. FirtH Street; San Francisco, 230 Post STREET y N EUROPE—Tours. Independent Trips y N 
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ERMANY 


EDIEVAL AND MODERN 


The past hovers like a golden dream over ancient castles 
where once the Minnesingers sang. Festivals recreate the 
romance of history as the streets of walled towns flutter with 
many-colored banners. [he Rhine flows by gracious land- 
scapes old in story. The operas of Mozart and Wagner woo 
the heart with immortal harmonies. Legends take on the 
gleaming forms of life. Oberammergau gives the sacra- 
mental beauty of the Passion Play. 


And then...the American traveler speeds in hurrying ma- 
chines through the streets of great modem cities on his way to 
jazz operas, musical comedies, recent drama, and the zest of 
cabarets. Luxurious express trains thunder by quaint villages 
and spacious valleys. Lake and sea resorts sparkle with tennis, 
golf, and yachis. Orchestras play the latest dances in fashion- 
able cafes. Life is very modern; and prices very moderate. 


True German frie ndliness welcomesthe traveler with old-world 
T ™” 
E R M A N T &) U R S iE hospitality. Expositions display the latest in art and inc ustry. 


INFORMATION OFFICE Fashionable; shops offer modern srnartness, or marvels of pe aS- 
AFTH AVE NEW YORK,NY. ant art. The traveler is not a stranger; for almost everyone 
eae Mesusied Viavel Broduices) of Béeawlifol. Gaauny..' SPC saks English, and you do just as you please. The cafes are 
. 30 open until dawn... or the health resorts build new energy 
hn ea a Ie See 2 SULA Sete SRR ee “Going to Europe’ means going to Germany 
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From the air London appears to 
famous Tower of London, which 


AN AERIAL PANORAMA OF 
stretch forth endlessly. This view was taken almos 
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LONDON 


t directly over the Tower Bridge. At the right is seen the more 
was begun in the time of William the Conqueror and has sery 


figures in English history. 


ved as a prison for some of the most distinguished 
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“Pioneering on the ‘Roof of the World 


1 Asia—Nomad Life in 
he Red Army 


A LOUISE STRONG 


of milk or koumiss. Ili I had offered them laundry soap in 
addition to candy, I might have stayed with them indefinitely. 
But of soap I had barely enough for my own needs. 

Thus lightly armed I traveled southwest by rail from Moscow, 
four days to Tashkent, where I stopped to make connéctions 
ith the Soviet military authorities and get permission to travel 
/ who might be going in to the forts of the 
nirs. Then another day by rail through the heat of Central 
i to Andizhan, whence an auto-bus took me to Osh. Here 
in the |] ile is an ancient town renowned for its beauty, full of 


troops 


green trees and clear waters, whence the caravan routes start 
eastward to China and southeast to India and Tibet. It was 
here in a stamping horse-market where the dust arose in clouds 
1 1 
above hundreds of bargaining Uzbeks and Rirghiy that I 


bought the trusty (more or less) steed that was to carry me 


sh hould z at once admit that I know nothing of horses. My 
only experience in riding had | been the previous summer when 
I went to the Cauca sus. I secured a hasty! sure-footed stallion 


ts who soon learned my ignorance and thereafter 
I deserved. He kicked me once and threw me 
rather seriously. But he was strong enough to 


‘atrry me and some sixty pounds of baggage across high passes 
where fodder was 


scant and 
He probably 
my life by his sure- 


tootedness on one 


poor. 


saved 


occasion when an 
irate Kirghiz com 
munist, angry be- 
cause my slowness 
had delayed him, 
was driving me 
down ravines at 
break- NEC k s spe ed, 
The Lives na- 
tions which meet 
at the Pamirs have 
been in the past 
conflicting, and are 
at present still 
MmOTe SO, since two 
of them ceased to 
be empires. Rus- 
sia, to the north, 
has established a 
socialist republic. 
; China, to the east, 
‘ is in the throes 
of building what 


sy Amkino Corporation 
| 
hopes $ to be a deme- 


High Parr ocratic repur blic on 
nicrmation, the American 


‘os model. India, to 
is stilt 


ruled by native 


NOMAD WOMEN OF THE PAMIRS 


Like the Mongols, to whom they are closely related, the Kirghiz of the Pamirs 

are stockily built with broad features, high cheek bones, oblique eyes and swarthy 

complexions. On these bleak, wind-swept plateaus two miles above sea level, 

life is reduced to the barest essentials, and for a large part of the year snow 
shuts off communication with the ov‘side world 


princes and foreign officials, but the rum- 
blings of unrest are frequent. Therefore 
Britain strengthens armies and forts on the 
northern frontier, as barriers against con- 
tacts with the other regions. At the time 
of my trip, the entire Indian frontier was 
“closed” due to the Afghan troubles, and 
no visas either way were granted. 


The Pamirs are a most inhospitable land. 
I have no desire to go back; rocks, dust, 
sun and wind not being my idea of a happy 
abode. Added to these is the constant ex- 
haustion of high elevation, which never 
ceases. This barren land of rocky, dreary 
plateaus continues for hundreds of miles 
in all directions. 


No one can live in this land except by 
importing all needed materials for living. 
No one, that is, except an occasional isolated 
Kirghiz whose wandering sheep have found 
sparse grass near some rushing stream. 
Even these are seldom; one or two such 
yurts in a day’s riding is a fair average. 
Unlike the Kirghiz of the lower valleys, 
they have few horses, which are hard to 
feed in the desolate waste. They rely on 
Tibetan yaks, a noble beast which seems to 
thrive on little else than rock for diet, and 
furnishes wool and milk and heavy trans- 
port. On the broad black backs of these 
horned creatures whole families ride with 
their possessions. 

Yet on all far sides of this dreary land 
are deep rich valleys, so rich and fertile that 


the icy peaks. 


6S See 


scientists trace the beginnings of human life to this 
Kashmir to the south, Chinese Turkestan to the ea 
the valley of the Oxus to the west, bear traces of the ea 
home of man. Only last year a Russian expedition 
covered three new varieties of wheat in the valleys o 
western Pamirs, of a kind which point to the prehis 
time when wheat grew wild. This I learned from a 
tific expedition encountered in the Vale of Alai, on its y 
to Chinese Turkestan to study the “beginnings of h 
agriculture.” 

No less than three Russian scientific expeditions J 
in the six weeks of my journey, which strikes me as a rat 
high average for this distant desolation. I left Osh, in { 
in company with a group of geologists, who were goin 
three divisions to study the signs of gold in the High Pa: 
Last year gold in some quantity was discovered here, 
highly inaccessible region; it was the geologists’ task to 
cover whether and how it might be commercially profita 
To do this they must live for months at the breathless heig 
of 14,000 feet, often working and prospecting at hi 
elevation... .. Later, in a Moscow paper, I read that 6 
member of this expedition, Feodor, whose brusque helpft 
ness I remember, had been drowned in attempting to ford 
a mountain river. Feodor was a good swimmer and a gooc 
horseman; but the Pamir streams are dangerous. 4 

The third scientific expedition was a group of profes 
and students from the University of Central Asia, who we 
studying the economic basis of life among the Kirgh 
They rescued me on my return to the Vale of Alai, in a st 
of utter exhaustion from six days and nights trying to k 
up with a Kirghiz communist leader and a Kashgar hor 
thief. For many days thereafter they gave me a restful f 
and a chance to recover, journeying only short dista 
each morning, and spending the afternoons measur 
Kirghiz huts, and investigating Kirghiz wage-scales. 

The basic life of the Asian plains is similar across thou 
sands of miles and among a dozen different nations. The 
Kirghiz yurt in which night after night I halted, someti 
with three or four fellow travelers, sometimes with a doze 
is a round tent of felted wool which is known also to the Mon 
gol nomads far in the east, and the Turcoman nomads fa 
west by the Caspian. All of these peoples live chiefly on mill 
and milk products, soured or dried or fermented in variouw! 
fashions. 


" 


2 


AN IDLE HOUR IN MIDSUMMER 


Even in summer the Kirghiz must dress warmly to protect themselves froth the sharp winds from 
These nomads wear the quilted coats characteristic of so many parts of Central 
The sleeves are made long so as to serve as muffs when the weather is cold. Curiously 
enough, the coats are generally made of cotton, for the wool which the Kirghiz obtain from their 


flocks is sent to Russia and sold. 
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vey are milk experts; using not only cow’s milk, 
milk of ewes and goats and yaks and horses, each 
hich has special uses. The mare’s milk is fer- 
sed into the famous koumiss, a drink of hos- 
ity always offered to travelers. The other varie- 
are soured and boiled into various solid and liquid 
ies none of which I relished. 

he Kirghiz yurt is far superior to any civilized 
mior a life of camping. It is better shelter against 
# sun and cold. A pile of family quilts and coats 


mth as the night advances. In the center of the 
a fire is made of dry, bushy roots which are 
ad plentifully, and which make a hot flame. Great 
, pots above this are boiling the milk, or perhaps 
<ing a sheep slain for a great feast. The smoke 
mds through a hole in the roof with some ac- 
acy, but a contrary wind can fill a yurt with eye- 
iting smoke. All in all, however, they are hos- 
ble camp-places, gratefully hailed at the end of 
ong day on the High Pamir trail. 

Ne of the Anglo-Saxon race have spread so far 
| so fast over earth’s surface that we are inclined 
think that we are the world’s only pioneers. In 
lerica even our recent traditions go back with pride 
tthe days of covered wagons and Indian raids, or 
7 earlier time when the Western Reserve was taken 
fm the nomad races and brought under the advanc- 
W plough. England also has its pride in heroic 
@neers, carrying new sanitation to backward peoples 
the outposts of empire, and often risking their own 
alth to do it. 

But far less heralded to the rest of the world, 
assia also has been pioneering. Its settlers have for 
nerations pushed out-across the wastes of Siberia. 
s doctors today risk life among wild tribes in plain 
id mountains; only last year a Russian doctor and 
family were massacred by invading Afghans. 
ussian traders go out by ways as distant as once 
ent our Hudson Bay traders, taking the kind of 
dods that civilized folk have always taken as trade 
oods to the backward tribes of earth. 

To much of Asia Russia is the bearer of European 
ivilization, the channel of European science, and the 


ource of factory goods. Across the desolate High Pamir, that 
jountainous barrier in the heart of Asia, I met among the scat- 
sred nomad tribes many Russians, intent on their various tasks 


f disciplining, civilizing and developing the land. 
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eaped against one wall and pulled down for: 


slowly, but they are indefatigable. 


A KIRGHIZ ENCAMPMENT 


To the scattered Kirghiz tribesmen in the remote Pamirs the Soviet Government is carrying the doc- 

rrines of communism. Today the Kirghiz have their own autonomous republic and Kirghiz delegates 

sit in the federal government in Moscow. The traditional religion of the Kirghiz is Sunni Mo- 
hammedanism, but Moslem customs are being radically modified to conform to Soviet law. 


KING THE YOUNGSTERS FOR A RIDE 

The yak is indispensable to the dwellers in the High Pamir. These creatures move 

They climb rocky slopes that would be impassable 

for horses, and on their strong backs they carry whole families and their possessions. 
Furthermore, they furnish their masters with wool and milk. 


In the first few days of travel beyond the railroad, we daily 
met or passed a dozen caravans of camels, mules or horses on 
the trade-route to Western China. From two to three weeks is 
the scheduled time merely from the Russian town of Osh to the 


Chinese city of Kashgar; and Kashgar is 
only the beginning of other trade routes. 
So mighty is the distance across China 
that travelers from Kashgar to Peking 
go all the way round by Moscow. They 
go three thousand miles west in order to 
go east. 

We met one such caravan—Chinese of- 
ficials bound on some diplomatic mission 
to Nanking, their recognized capital. They 
traveled first for three weeks on horse in 
the opposite direction. Then they would 
take rail for five days more, still in the 
opposite direction, till they came to Mos- 
cow. Only then at last, after a month of 
travel, would they be able to start in the 
direction of their goal, via the Trans- 
Siberian. If they had tried to travel 
across China itself, they would have had 
many months of perilous transport. 

So distant is this part of China from its 
own capital and so knit by economic ties 
to Russia that in the present break of re- 
lations over the China Eastern Railway, 
when Nanking recalled all its consular of- 
ficers from Russia, the call was disre- 
garded by the Chinese consuls in Russian 
Central Asia. They sent delegations to 
the Russian authorities, asking that rela- 
tions, though broken with Nanking be 
continued with Chinese Turkestan. Other- 


HOSTS TO THE WAYFARER 


In the Pamirs the drink that cheers is “koumiss”’ or fermented mare’s 

milk. It is this drink of hospitality which one of the Kirghiz is carrying 

in the leathern bottle. The Kirghiz are milk experts, using not only cow’s 

milk, but the milk of ewes, goats, yaks and horses. Each kind of milk is 
utilized for various liquid and solid foods. 


wise much trade would be ruined. The Russians complied, it 
being also to their advantage, and today the caravans still jour- 
ney as I saw them from Osh to Kashgar, carrying Russian cot- 
ton goods or iron pots and returning with raw cotton or wool. 
There is no road for even a wheeled cart in all this region. 
Yet, if I ever go back to the Pamirs, I may perhaps travel part 
way by auto. An auto highway is part of the Soviet govern- 
ment’s plan for the next five years. It is to run eastward on 
the trade-route to Kashgar as far as the frontier, and will greatly 
increase trade facilities between the peoples of Central Asia. 

Two outposts of Russian culture I found in the Vale of Alai— 
among the high summer pastures of the nomad Kirghiz. The 
Gostorg, or State Trading Company, and the Medical Station 
were both very primitive, for they also were nomad in nature, 
coming to Alai only for the summer season. In winter this val- 
ley is deserted, and covered with great snowdrifts. In summer 
it is the pasture land of thousands. But of all these thousands 
only trade and medicine were Russian. 

I saw from afar a bright red flag over a low yurt (that tent 
of felted wool which is the dwelling of these regions) and knew 
from the piles of iron pots as I drew near that I was in the 
presence of trade. The manager, a thin, weazened man, sum- 
moned a comely Kirghiz woman to make me tea, and then began 


READY FOR THE JOURNEY z 


The women of the High Pamir share with the men most of the hardship 
of nomadic life in the bleak uplands. They are equally at home on horse 
back or in the tents of felted wool where their arduous domestic dutie 
must be performed. The costumes which they wear—the padded coat! 

pantaloons and heavy leather boots—are similar to those of the men. — 


to brag cheerfully about the risks of his job in this region 

“Three years ago,” he said, “the Gostorg sent the first tradl 
expedition to the Alai, and it disappeared without a trace. The 
goods were well chosen,” he chuckled. ‘The Kirghiz wantee 
them—and took them. No sign of goods or men was ever seef 
after. There is risk in this business; I have 40,000 rouble 
worth of trade goods in this undefended yurt one hundred mile: 
from a railroad, with only the high hills and untamed tribes 
between. 

“Never for my own property would I so venture. But this ig 
a matter of state; we must make connections between the tribes 
and the city. In the past the Kirghiz traveled two hundrec 
versts to sell his wool clip; only the rich man went, selling anc 
exploiting the goods for the poor man. Today we are selling 
goods direct to the yurts of the Kirghiz at 30 percent less thar 
you buy them in any store in Russia. We sell not for money 
but for wool clip, so we cut out one retail overhead.” He 
bragged that he was “more popular than the doctor,” since “‘he 
has twenty or thirty visitors a day while I have sometimes twc 
hundred.” 

Learning that the doctor had a handsomer abode than the 
trader, I invited myself as his guest for my few days in the 
Alai. He also did business in two yurts, one for his medical 
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| ON TRIAL FOR MARRIAGE 
/This youthful bride and her groom, seated in a yurt of the Alai, have 
been called to testify before a Kirghiz judge of the new régime. The girl 
‘has been sold into marriage according to the ancient custom which the 
Soviet is trying to wipe out. Kirghiz found guilty of selling their chil- 
dren into marriage are now sentenced to hard labor. 


office and one for his home. He had brought his wife and small 
child with him to the Alai, and over the usual fire in the middle 
of the yurt she prepared not Kirghiz but Russian cookery. 
| The doctor’s wife confessed to me her fear of bandits. “We 
volunteered for the Alai this summer,” she said, “because we had 
heard much about the valley and wanted to see it. I shouldn't 
‘mind if it were not for the bandits. There is a band—it was 
last heard of fifty versts away, but fifty versts can be made in 
lone dark night. It loots up a village and kills all Europeans and 
lmakes off with the livestock.” ; 
There was indeed a band—the men of Jila Bek, who had been 
not many years ago a lawful citizen of the Soviet Republic, send- 
ing his son to be educated in a Tashkent University when the 
Bolsheviks opened these schools to native pupils. Jila Bek was 
a mighty owner of cattle; 
he had seven wives and 
scores of camels and sheep 
without number. For the 
first few years of Soviet 
rule he evaded taxation by 
the bribes usual in Asia. 
But slowly the new laws 
became enforceable and at 
last a tax official called 
upon Jila Bek and present- 
ed a scandalously large bill. 
“That night,’ said my 
informant, who had re- 
sided in the same district, 
“Jila Bek piled all his mov- 
able goods and his wives 
and sons on camels, and 
before dawn departed 
across the border to China 
with all his flocks and 
herds. He lives in Kash- 
gar now, an old man, 
financing the bandit raids 
that his son leads across 


TRANSPORTING BABIES IN THE PAMIRS 


With masks on their faces and bags on their hands the babies of the Russian pioneers 
are carried in wooden boxes slung on either side of a horse. _ ; 
jolting over rough roads the hardy youngsters emerge at evening lively and happy. 


ot 


SOLDIERS OF THE RED ARMY 


The caravans of the Red Army are moving into the High Pamir and 

pressing southward over the lofty passes to the frontier that looks toward 

India. Preparatory to an arduous day’s march through the mountains 

these soldiers are greasing their faces to protect them from the rock-glare 
and the blistering sun. 


the border to gather loot and take the livestock of the settlers.’’ 

Not so long ago the Russian settlers in these regions faced far 
worse than an occasional bandit raid. In 1916 there was a great 
uprising of Kirghiz, who massacred Russian peasants by the 
thousands. The slaughter, one of the by-products of world war 
and tsarist disintegration, was never heard of abroad in the 
midst of the war news. 

It began with the Tsar’s requisition of cattle and sheep to sup- 
ply the needs of the front. Into every winter hovel and every 
summer pasture came the government’s buyers, fixing prices in 
paper roubles and marching away with the livestock. Even had 
the roubles been as solid as gold (which they were not) they 
were useless to the Kirghiz, whose whole existence was bound 
up in livestock. He found himself without a means of living; 
he had not learned the city 
trick of making roubles 
breed as sheep do. 

To add to Kirghiz fury, 
the Russian collection of 
meat was wasteful. Droves 
of sheep were slaughtered 
in the mountains and at 
railway junctions, and rot- 
ted in the heat of Central 
Asia without adequate cold 
storage. The hungry, im- 
poverished Kirghiz not 
only saw his cattle taken, 
but killed and stinking in 
heaps along the trails. 
When the Tsar next began 
to requisition Kirghiz 
young men for labor, the 
men of the plains and 
mountains struck. Their 
attack took the form of an 
ignorant, undiscriminating 
massacre of Russian peas- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A BUSY DAY ON THE STRAND 
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i@phawls drawn over their shoulders, a bonnet perched on 
eads and tied with ribbons under their double chins, bank- 
with flowers like good-natured goddesses. There will al- 
be a sprinkling of people from the “provinces,” loudly talk- 
e strange dialect of their Shires, gawking and gaping at 
onument or at the National Gallery stretching in a digni- 
dle along one end of the Square, or at beautiful St. Martin 
tM Fields at the other corner. 

Nay, it depends which way we prefer to go first, down White 


elay be in time.for the Mounting of the (Guard at the Royal 
Guards which 
@place precisely at 
o'clock every 
yang. It is a pic- 
¢ jue ceremony in 
B is revealed Eng- 
love of pagean- 
mark every “of- 
movement made 
cal, state or mili- 
‘@authorities. There 


lays a crowd hard 


‘Bnd somehow, I 
a, that it is for tne 
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r up the Strand. I suggest Whitehall, and that we walk, 


and SPRING COMES 


teat encouragement they throng the walks 
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never varying at the angle held straight up from the hip, 1 have 
in mind now the Cenotaph erected in memory of the Unknown 
Soldier. Let us stand off a few minutes and watch the vehicular 
throng pass by. The buses rumble up and every man’s hat 
comes off and women bow their heads in a brief prayer, Men 
and women, boys and girls come hurrying up or down Whitehall 
and then slow their pace or stop as they near the Memorial 
Most of ther pause and many of them walk solemnly over to the 
side of the Cenotaph. IJ have never passed a day or night when 
there has not been someone marking vigil for the Unknown War 
rior, But we cannot linger here too long, Let us go on to 
Broad Sanctuary, On 
every wicle ot W686 Aare 
living monuments, 
documents in stone, to 
dead monarchs who 
shall never die, Their 
names are writ large 
in Massive, mounting 
piles of stone, in sot 
ing gothic spires, as 
cending, singing, em 
blazoning, now and 
through all the AES {oO 
come as they neyer did 
eyen during thet 
natural lives 
Westminster Abbey! 
Without and within, it 
is a Le Deum, In that 
Abbe y are foundation 
tones Mur 
praise of a4 certain 


King Wdgar, a thou 
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its anthem steadily for five hundred years. Those twin towers tion of Trafalgar Square again. We have just time befor 
sing a ballade of the reign of Charles II in stanzas of stones to transfer to another bus marked “Ludgate Hill” and ri 
composed by one Christopher Wren. There stands the far as St. Paul’s Cathedral and back. 
octagonal Chapter House of Edward VI with its flying buttresses We take a seat on top, of course, and are soon careening al 
—‘“the cradle of free Parliaments.” Every stone in the Abbey noisily at an astonishing rate, worming our way in and 
echoes the coronations of England’s monarchs since Harold, the amongst the heavy traffic and seeming to override and sw 
last of the Saxon Kings. up everything in our juggernaut path. There is not a 
Straight ahead is the thrilling ride in 


modest tower of St. world! 
Margaret’s, still calling gs Let us takem 
forth the name of Ed- right-hand side w 
ward I like a muezzin no sooner are we Seal 
in a minaret. While ed than Charing Cros 
towering just behind it Station looms up. Be 
is the clock tower of just this side of ity 
the House of Parlia- tiny Craven Street f 
ment’ whose vast ex- of lodgings that ar 
panse disappears in the cheap, convenient 4a 
mist of a ripple of reliable. As a mat 
Gothic that takes us of fact Benya 
back to the Tudors, al- Franklin during ¢ 
though it bears the long visits lodged j 
mark of Victoria’s the house next ~ 
hand. On the extreme where I often take 
left we barely discern quarters for a da 
the roof-tree of old two at a time. Her 
Westminster Hall, part rich Heine once lodg 
of the ancient palace just beyond me. — 
of William Rufus (the 5 

Red) son of William 
the Conqueror. To the 
right, dim in the mist, 
is the Westminster 


Bout biken Bes . MORNING IN COVENT GARDEN MARKET © Ewing Galloway 
A 5 fn the early hours of the morning before the rest of London is awake Covent Garden 
t Westminster : a : : 
Bde ee Market is busy sending forth fruit, flowers and vegetables to all parts of the metropolis. ee Wh li 
KOESE NURS a aa ch At one time Covent Garden, which now serves purely utilitarian ends, was the center of ands. vat 1€S 
bus bound in the direc- fashionable London. hind all this skyline 


optically, is after 
not reaping half 
profits, the pleasur 
and benefits that # 
traveler derives ff 
his travels in for 

countries and stra 


AN OPEN-AIR FORUM IN HYDE PARK 


The open-air forums in Hyde Park and Trafalgar Square are one of the most interesting features of London’s street life. At these places reform 

of all kinds harangue their audiences. Here the idler may hear every conccivable gospel of religious, political and social reform. Pious fanati 

embittered radicals, solemn social workers and grotesque faddists of all kinds strive to capture the interest of the crowd. That the way of | 
reformer is often hard is obvious from the apathetic audience seen in this picture. 


mer, 193-0 


fecture, in history, in actuality? So that a single glance 

| these misty by-lanes towards the Thames will touch the 
@ination and make it swarm with distinguished spectres of 
jiectable past. Here once stood the old Lowther Arcade 
for me shall ever be one of the grandest places in the 

, for wasn’t it there in a toy-shop there dwelt a personage 
fe plaintive little nursery song still goes echoing through the 
"dors of childhood, “The Tin Gee-Gee,” who had a forlorn 
Ylaffair with a “lady of high degree-e” who in turn loved a 
soldier in a brave red coat! Silly thing! you may say. But 


@ all depends upon what it is worth to recapture and live 
va a few golden moments of childhood. 

This placid little Adam street calls forth memories of the 
Wnt Brothers Adam whose architectural and decorative draw- 
® influenced a whole period. They lived at the end of their 
fet on the Adelphi terrace that was designed and executed 
Hneir best manner one hundred and sixty-two years ago. 


The 
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guided the city fathers of London in leaving two of her most 
famous churches where they have stood since the great impetus 
given to rebuilding her sacred edifices by Christopher Wren 
after the Great Fire. The Strand was widened but both St. 
Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes stood their ground and 
the famous street had to turn out for them and sweep round in 
bulging circles. Just in front of St. Mary’s is where the fa- 
mous Maypole used to stand in olden times. We recall the old 
rhyme we have heard sung so often that includes, “Oranges and 
lemons! say the bells of St. Clement’s.” And to this day 
oranges and lemons are distributed once a year among the chil- - 
dren of the parish. 

And so we rumble into Fleet street, and “The City,” as the 
smallish quarter of London wherein big business, banking and 
publishing are largely carried on. We pass the old Cock Tavern 
where you may eat and drink amidst the same surroundings that 
both Dickens and Tennyson enjoyed in their time. And so 


From “Picturesque Great Britain” 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS 
3t. Martin-in-the-Fields, with its Grecian portico and its graceful tower, stands peacefully at one corner of London’s most turbulent center of 


raffic, Trafalgar Square. On the left is the famous National Gallery, London’s great art museum built in 1832, which houses some of the most 
famous portraits in England. 


Adam house is not merely precious for being a gem of their 
style, but as being the residence of Sir James Barrie, while his 
ear neighbor is none other than the redoubtable George Bernard 
Shaw. The Savage Club is right there too, so one may rub 
elbows with celebrities by merely strolling “round the block.” 
Others may be thrilled at the mere sight of the Hotels Cecil 
and Savoy, while still others may not feel the magic pull at the 
chord of their emotions until they see the red front of the huge 
Woolworth three-and-six-pence store that stretches between 
these two great caravansaries as though to catch the pennies and 
delight the eye of the American guests who throng both of 


them. 
We can’t help but praise the feeling of reverence that has 


on down to the bottom of Fleet street where it is crossed by 
the Holborn Viaduct and we begin the laboring ascent of Lud- 
gate Hill with the dome of St. Paul’s blocking the horizon. A 
cloud of pigeons fly up as we whirl by the steps. 

At the moment, I have most in mind a rendezvous of former 
days nearby. We descend from our bus and strike through 
Cornhill to Leadenhall street, past St. Mary Axe (such delicious 
names for-streets keep our inner soul elated and chuckling) to 
Lombard street, through which we thread our way to within a 
few yards beyond the church of St. Edward King and Martyr, 
where we come to a scarcely perceptible break in the buildings— 
that is easily missed!—called George Yard. We walk straight 

(Continued on page 65) 
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wold country. There 


could be no easy 

{ it, LOT 
“there be no wolde 
like Cotswolde.” The 


rolling sunflooded 
valleys, 
tranquil rivers 
venerable gray 


the clear 


lages dotted along 
their banks, the 
sheep downs fra- 
grant with wild 
thyme and burnet, 
and the thick co- 


verts of oak and 
hazel tell plainly. 
Wind brought 
odors of young 
leaves and damp 
earth. The road lead 
through a meadow, 


green and _ golden 
with field butter- 


cups. Road signs 
pointed the way to 
neighboring farm 
villages, whose 
names echo like far- 
off sheep bells— 
Barton - on - the - 
Heath, Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh, Did- 
brook, Turksdean, 
Temple Guiting, 
Chipping Campden, 
Cotsdean, Bourton- 
on - the - Water, 
Mourton - on - the - 
Hill, Aston Blank, 
Toddington and a 
hundred more, ail 
gray still villages, 
rural citadels for hay 
carts and milk 
wagons, for gypsies, 
sheep and _ brindle 


dogs slept at th 
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Brom “Picturesque Great Britain’ 
IN THE FERTILE VALE OF EVESHAM 
The bell-tower of Evesham rises in an amphitheater of luxuriant green, a characteristic part of 
the lovely yale that is watered by the Avon and noted for its orchards and market gardens, This 
tower is all that remains of a Benedictine abbey founded in 701. Jt was at kvesham that 
Edward JS defeated Simon de Montfort, 
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temperament. 

ing the second, 
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England was Re 
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came the counts 
gentlemen of E 
Jand. Roman 


diers, upon expii 
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with the natives aa 
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And Altera Rom 
prospered so long4 
Rome herself wa 
strong, but when fi 
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of England, Cot 
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THE OLD MARKI 
‘Y old 


altars, potterics 
a1 monuments; whis 
86 and bits of glass and 


ted sea shells, chil 
@en’s things that were 
ce doll house treas 
és, 


I stopped, after a 
ne, at the three oaks, 
yuntryside, pubs in 
Ingland are generally 
Wt-hearted and amia 
le, whereas the run of 
wh pubs are heavy 
ith a melancholy som- 
erness, In the Jatter 
wt, the barman brings 
our order in a dark 61 
nce which seems to 
vy “That, my boy, 
ly well stands for an 
ther nail in the old cot 
n” And on leaving 
ne is strangely startled 
y 4 turn of honest sun 
ght, All of which 1s 
ather strange, for 
peaking generally, the 
nglish nation has a 
f-aseurance and 
piritual  swasiki 
cos which we lack, 
They have out 
rown the age of 
choolboy blushes 
yhich still hover 
ver a considerable 
portion of the 
imerican public, 
But the roadside 
nie of the country 
re happier, J 
rdered ovis 
read and cheese 
nd cider, It was 
n Gloucestershire 
nd Gloucester 
hire cider is fa 
nous for ite honest 
trength. The hour 


yas nearing sun 
Low, and farm 


aorers were yer 
ing in from the 


Market House at Chipping Campden recalls the day when this 
town was a prosperous center of the wool industry, 


& Cheltenham Newspaper Company 
HOUSE AT CHIPPING CAMPDIEN WORCESTER 


eleventh century, The central tower 


IN THE SHADOW OF GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 

Old Gloucester has a history that reaches back to the days of the Romans when the eity 

was called Gleyum, 116 cathedral, which rises so impressively above the timbered houses 
of the ety, dates from the eleventh century and possesses a magnificent cloister 


IN THE HEARST OF TH COTSWOLDS 


Chipping Campden, thanks to its isolation, is perhaps the most beautiful of the old Cotswold Vil 
lt was here that John Mushkin and William Morris founded their Guild of Handieralts 


Aes 


Krom “Pleturesque 
CATHEDRAL 


Worcester’s fine cathedral on the bank of the Severn was founded in the 
was completed in the fourteenth, 


’ 
&) Cheltenham Newspaper Company 


Great Britain’ 


fields, New customers 
joined us at the beneh, 
old fellows bent and 
gnarled with vain and 
sunshine and heavy 
labor; men of earth and 
of misshapened beauty, 
workers of land that is 
christened with blood 
and grown fertile with 
death, 

There were four of 
them, ‘Three had 
rimming hedges; the 
other was a diteher, ‘The 
hedgers agreed upon a 
common quart of cider 
off an honest 
day's work, The ditcher, 
who confessed a medium 
day, ordered a pint, 
When the mugs had run 
low, all of us had a com 
mon cup, A hedger with 
matted pray hair and 
white beard, beckoned 
for still another, 

"Gad, I've ‘edged nine 
furlings come today,” 

The cider was 
taking effeet, We 
/ all gave him a hand 
and a penerous 
one ‘The white 
Whiskered one 
lurned towards me 
with a pesture of 
SPONLANCOUS fu 


heen 
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way ft? 

I struggled to re 
member the latest 
word from the hills 
of Arkansas, 

"Speakin'’ baele 
selually and ean 
did, they ain't 
never been better,” 

It was past sun 
set when L renched 
the next village 
Ilard leather shoes 


the 
you 


he 


ort 
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eagrship of John Ruskin and 
V@am Morris, moved there from 
_@ion. And although the Guild it- 
elfhas now passed into extinction, 
; of its workers have remained 
e village, etchers, wood-cut mak- 
sculptors and metal workers, 
continue to produce with a 
ieval love for the beautiful and 
omood craftsmanship. And Camp- 
\@Pives on in delightful isolation. It 
s@ the thoroughfare and it has no 
s@iar hotels. 

pushed on through the fields to 
Wer’s Hill and there looked down 

a 


hitheater of green-gold valley. 
the extreme right was Broadway 
I the gray clear- 
apple orchard 


iched im front of me, like a scroll 
side. The sturdy 


among the cab- 
en commons. 
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From an old print. 
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puilt in the ti £ 


of the city. 
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Another village waited at the next 
bend of the lane. A war memorial 
stood at the watering place—a simple 
granite cross with the inscription: 

“To the lasting Honor of the Men 
of and connected with this Parish, 
who went forth to serve in His 
Majesty’s Forces and gave their 
Lives for the Defense of the Realm 
and the Defeat of the King’s En- 
emies.” 

A light wind touched the tree-tops 
and a murmur arose like the song of 
a distant ocean. The road through 
to Winchcombe and Cheltenham is a 
way of narrow black asphalt and of 
innumerable turnings. I followed it 
among pasture daisies and golden 
dandelions, among hay ricks with 
deeply munched borders. A young 
lamb sprang up as if wakened from 
a dream too beautiful to be longer 
endured. Clouds were rising, gray- 
bellied thunder clouds from the 
Channel. A blackbird sang and a 
far-away cowbell tinkled as its 
wearer munched at roadside pas- 
tures. I passed hurriedly through 
Cheltenham, not because that Spa 
lacks interest or beauty, but simply 
because one doesn’t associate cities 
and urban commerce with a Cots- 
wold countryside. 

Stroud marked the southw 
vertex of my triangular route, 
the valley of the Stroudwater leads 


stern 


since 


naturally into the valley of the Strippling Thames, and so back 
to Oxford, the starting-place. Stroud valley is called the golden 
valley, and although Stroud itself is a manufacturing town, the 
reaches of the valley remain in almost perfect seclusion 
(Continued on page 67) 
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SEA-LIONS A 


From the rookeries on the Coronado Islands come most of the so-called “trained seals” seen in circuses, theaters and zoos. These creatures are me 
true seals and are worthless for fur, hide and flesh. However, if they are taken young for training on the stage they will bring from $250 to $/50 
head. 
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The ‘Bird Empire of fhe Coronados A 


The Islands that Give Trained Seals to the World—Myriad Birds that Rule the 
Deserted Coronados—Life in a Great Pelican Colony 


By H. H. DUNN 


sister Californias and more than two centuries before 

Junipero Serra was to bring the cross to the Pacific coast, 
two small sloops crept northward toward what is now the Bay 
of San Diego. The conquistadors had been in Mexico twenty- 
two years; the New World had been discovered only half a cen- 
tury, and men still were seeking a shorter route to the Indies. 
From the tiny port of Navidad, some twenty-five miles from the 
present seaside city of Manzanillo, Mexico, John Rodriguez 
Cabrillo set out by order of Antonio Mendoza, viceroy of New 
Spain, June 27, 1542, to find that route. 

The two sloops were San Salvador (Holy Saviour) and La 
Victoria (The Victory). Neither was more than forty feet long; 
both would have been discarded as unseaworthy by any offshore 
fisherman of the California coast today. Yet to their daring 
advance into unknown seas is due the discovery of one of the 
most barren, though one of the most interesting, groups of 
islands in the American continental chain. Cabrillo himself com- 
manded Salvador. Bartoleme Ferrer, or Ferrelo—history 
stutters as to his name—was master of Victoria. 

At dawn of September 26, 1542, the look-out on Salvador 
reported bits of land rising from the sea, dead ahead as the 
sloops moved up the coast of Lower California, which they 
probably still supposed to be the mainland of Mexico. Thus, 
the Portuguese adventurer, who was to leave his daring body 


[3 before Loreto became the adobe-walled capital of the 


in an unmarked grave on San Miguel Island, a few months later, © 


was the first white man to see the Coronados, islands of mys- 
tery, still uninhabited, some twenty miles south of San Diego 
and a trifle more than seven miles off the shore of the Mexican 
peninsula. 

Noting their barrenness, Cabrillo named them Las Islas 
Desiertas—the Deserted Isles—and, seeking Indians, sailed 
around and among them, until, convinced that they were unin- 


habited, he continued his course northward. As an example of 
the inaccuracy of observation of the Portuguese captain and his 
historian, Ferrer remarks that the Coronados are three in nu 

ber, whereas, on a recent cruise to them, the writer found five. 
A little later came Vizcaino, counting four islands, and renam- 
ing them “Los Coronados,” as he says, “in honor of Francisco 
Coronado, governor of the province of Xalisco (correct) vos 
Henan Cortez.” ) 

Cabrera Bueno came along, in 1734, nearly two centuries after 
Cabrillo, followed the chart and nomenclature of Vizcaino, and 
placed the number of islands at four. Whether two islets have 
arisen in the group since Cabrillo and Ferrer saw them, or one 
since Vizcaino passed that way, is a question for geographers, 
geologists, oceanographers and historians to determine, but so 
far they have not been able to get together on the answer. 

But the geology, origin and character of the Coronados is none 
the less interesting because of the complications injected into 
their history by these early explorers. ‘Today, they are small bits 
of desert entirely surrounded by very deep sea. One group of 
geologists holds that they never were connected with the main- 
land, and that they are thus true “oceanic islands,” Another 
equally important group contends that they are the surviving 
end of what was once a long peninsula, extending south by east 
from what is now Point Loma, sheltering the mouth of a once 
great river, possibly the Colorado, pouring into the Pacific 
through the present Bay of San Diego. 

However great the mystery of their origin, it is no more pro- 
found than that of their present large and increasing reptile, 
bird and mammal life. If the Coronados never were connected 
with the mainland, how is it that rattlesnakes and small lizards 
are abundant on the southern island, while there are none on 
the northern? How is it that one of the islands supports two 
large flocks of quail, though there are none on the others: 
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Jespite their size, young pelicans are the most helpless of creatures. 


o fly. 


CLUMSY FLEDGLINGS 


These birds have been two months or more out of the egg, yet they are still unable 
Furthermore, these young gluttons must be fed by their parents who provide half-digested food from their own stomachs for the youngsters. 


The birds do not attain full plumage until they are nearly three months old. 


Nhence came the small, white-bellied mouse, numerous on the 
Of all the snakes, the rattler least likes the 
water; the California Valley quail would find great difficulty 


outhern island? 


n making a “one-hop flight” of seven 
niles; surely no mouse could swim 
hat swift-flowing channel between the 
slands and the Lower California coast. 

More interesting still, why was it 
hat the coastal Indians never occupied 
hese islands? Iferrer, Vizcaino and 
Cabrera remark on the number of sea 
virds on these islands; yet the several 
cientific expeditions, including that 
vhich the author accompanied, which 
lave visited these islets never have 
‘ound a trace of primitive inhabitants. 
Yarther north, the mainland tribesmen 
f early California passed freely be- 
ween the coast and at least some of 
he Channel Islands. Birds, eggs, sea 
ions and myriad fish, then as now, 
vere obtainable with minimum effort 
m the Coronados, yet so far as can be 
earned, the Indians never crossed the 
even-mile channel, barely one-third 
he distance between the mainland and 
‘atalina Island, whereon was devel- 
yped an extensive pre-Columbian civ- 
lization, 

According to the naturalists, who 
ake the point of view that these are 
rue oceanic islands, the present abun- 
lant life on the Coronados passed to 


THE CORSAIR OF THE ISLANDS 


No other bird on the Coronado dares prey on the nest 

and eggs of the western gull, the ruling flyer and des- 

perado of the islands. This photograph of the nesting 
western gull is said to be the only one ever taken. 


them by air or sea. Apparently the islands always have been the 
property of the birds and the sea mammals, now limited to sea 
lions, though once the elephant seal was there, and the magnifi- 


cent sea otter played on the ledges or 
slept on its bed of floating kelp over 
ten to one hundred fathoms of Pacific 
Ocean. Bald eagles, ospreys, gulls, 
pelicans, cormorants, murrelets, terns, 
auklets, petrels, and a number of 
smaller land birds, such as wrens, both 
cactus and rock; shrikes, sparrows of 
several varieties, humming birds and 
house finches frequent the islands, the 
majority of them nesting there. 

Of the five islands, three are mere 
small masses of rock, jutting sharply 
from the sea, and all but inaccessible, 
while two are of considerable size. To 
ships coming toward San Diego from 
the south, the Coronados furnish the 
first landfall for the entrance to that 
port, backed by Table Mountain on the 
Mexican mainland, and by lofty Point 
Loma at the western side of the en- 
trance to the Bay of Saint James. The 
largest island is the closest to the 
Lower California shore, and the others 
stretch northward for four or five 
miles. The largest, commonly called 
South Island, but charted by Mexican 
maps as “Coronado Mayor,” is two 
miles long by one-half mile wide at its 
greatest width, wedge-shaped and ris- 


CAPTURING A POTENTIAL CIRCUS STAR 
To capture the sea-lions at the Coronados seines are stretched across the tide filled crevices ir 
the net. The man in the left foreground holds the folding cage in which the captive 


This young bull has just been taken from 
transported to the hunter’s boat. 
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The World’s Stae—1930 


The Village That Produces 


Drama Was Created 


3y RAYMOND FULLER 


In the old days the village made the Passion Play 
famous; during recent times the Play has made the village 
famous. 
No dramatic event in the world has had so long and continuous 
a “run.” Perhaps that is because it is not overdone, since but 
once in ten years is the world given opportunity to attend it. 
Only twice in the average adult’s play-going life can he buy a 
ticket, Thus it takes a a very long run to satisfy a whole world’s 
desire to see the production. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, Oberammergau’s inheritance could 
survive even a yearly staging and still keep up its record of 
“sold- out” houses. For it is a noble stage production. Only 


T is most particularly in Oberammergau that “the play’s the 
| thing. 


Shakespeare’s round dozen of triumphs, Faust, and a few of the 
Aristophanes, Afischylus and E Waits hold 
For such dramas as these, 


perennial pieces of 
equal vitality in Western literature. 
“all the world’s a 
stage.” However, the 
true Passion Play has 
but one stage, one set- 
ting: that of ‘the quiet 
little village nestling 
among the rugged 
3avarian mountains. 
Dramatic presentations 
of sacred Christian 
themes have come,and 
gone; even ’assion 
Plays of other sorts 


have flourished their 
brief hour upon the 
stage, and then, “like 


snow upon the desert’s 
dusty face,” have melt 
ed from the prosceni- 
ums of Time. 

It is a sound dra- 
matic story, this story 
of a humble man who 
abode here his destined 
days and then belonged 
to the ages. A story of 
the flesh becoming 
spirit; of a carpenter 
becoming deity. It is 
of universal appeal 
even to Asia—because 
it is symbolic of all 
idealism. It is typical 
of the struggles of all 
men who have striven 


to do good to their fel- 
lows; of those who 
came and knocked— 


and the world received 
them not. 


There is little 
change in the Bavarian 
highlands since the 
Roman _ legionaries 
tramped and camped 


there on their way to 
Gaul, Frankland and 
,ritain ; since the stuffs 
of Asia coming via 


the Passion Play—How Christendom’s Greatest 
-With the Actors and Artisans of Oberammergau 


village on the Ammer since the day when it emerged pe 
into recorded history. There has been not much alteration in 
the script of the Play since it was first performed as a rita 
of thank-offering for deliverance from pestilence and death 
True, the stage itself, first set in the village church, has widened 
and been modemized so that a world audience could watch. 
the spirit of the thing has gone marching on so that we z 
it today, as we step from our motor cars and our airplanes, 
the thing it was first intended to be. 

The striking element of change lies in the inevitable Procession 
of its actors. From generation to generation, nearly every dee 
ade of its uninterrupted covenant with Fate, the cast is different 
yet in a unique manner holds connection with the past. Handed 
down to each successive decade are part of a cast and all of the 
acting tradition of those who have made illustrious names. 

That a a story about a Carpenter should be portrayed by si 
men and women, hard- 
working “hewers of 
wood and drawers of 
water,” is peculiarly” 
fitting. Perhaps they 
understand best the 
earthly struggles 
viewpoint of such am 
Artisan. Certain it is 
that from among such 
plain folk roundabout 
Oberammergau ex 4 
traordinarily good ac 


dearth of them, well- 
cast and eager. How- 
ever, this striking fact 
could certainly be due 
to what might be call 
ed “the spiritual in- 
fluence of the Play”; 
its traditions which 
have dominated 
early lives of everyone 
in the region. To be 
worthy of a part, to be 
selected for one of the 
time-honored réles, is 
a high aspiration, an 
honor appreciated far 
above riches. It is not 
given to many of the 


pire so high. What 
Napoleon’s words 
meant as inspiration to 
his soldiers: “In every 
man’s haversack re- 
poses a field marshal’s 


in the unuttered 
promise held out to the 
youth of the Ammer 
Valley: One among 
you may some day 
carry the wooden cross 
to Golgotha! 


Venice crossed the A SHRINE IN THE BAVARIAN ALPS gau in an “off-year.” 

ranges to Augsburg, In the rugged Bavarian countryside the wayside shrine frequently gives an additional Circulate q ui etly 
. heauty to the landscape. There are few places where the significance of the crucifix is P ‘ y 

Antwerp, an d the felt more poignantly than at the little village of Obe srammergau. There for three hundred among its peasantry, 


Hanseatic cities. There 
is little change in the 


years the people have devoted themselves with incomparable sincerity and cleyation of 
purpose to a play depicting the Passion of Our Lord, 


its merchants and its 
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1622! With examples like 
this one before them, could 
more recent builders have 
doubts as to the longevity of 
sound homes stoutly put to- 
gether? Contrast our Ameri- 
can vicissitudes. That a 
dwelling here, costing twenty 
times over what these Bavarian 
chalets did, should look pre- 
sentable for one generation, is 
an outstanding expectation of 
our modern days. American 
families often do not hang to- 
gether that long—let alone 
their shells. 

That*“universal” quality of 
the place was heightened by 
those quaint paintings which 
embellished most of the fronts 
and gables of the town. Here 
was all Christendom in epi- 
tome. Here in gorgeous color- 
ings was the Ascension; there 


costumes and stagecraft. 


the story of Eden. Far-off a ig 
: ; o fee : 
Jerusalem in Asia _ brought Pee rere 


here; an ancient folk-tale of 

Semitic tribes dwelling in Arabia perpetuated here by the Teu- 
tons whose forefathers had worn skins and flourished copper 
spears when Nebuchadnezzar was king on a throne of gold. 
And, interspersed, less sacred and much more secular paintings, 
also bespoke the fact that the concerns of the flesh had still some 
appeal to these tolerant villagers. 3igotry and the mental 


acidosis of “puritanism’”’ were as obviously absent from the 
Oberammergau then stirring around me, as were present unques- 
tioned piety and richness of inward faith. 

Streets immaculate; not crooked, but not straight; gardens the 


THE ADVENTURES OF HANSEL AND GRETEL 
Sacred and secular paintings alike adorn the houses of Oberammergau, 
many of which are older than the Passion Play. The Hansel and Gretel 


house, however, bears a recent date and its series of bright murals depict 
episodes in one of the most delightful fairy tales in German literature. 


TABLEAUX OF CLASSIC BEAUTY 


The Passion Play is presented with an extraordinary perfection of 
Groupings are based on famous Renaissance 
paintings which have been followed so closely that at times they seem 
In this scene Christ is taking leave of his mother. 


German soul adores kept] 
cupboards in their neg 
The sound of tapping mz 
comes from many a garref 
is an honored art here. 
this is Germany, but 
with the saving humanism @F 
Bavarian leisureness and Igy 
of-beauty. Fields and 
tures are nearby sending 
the tinkles of cattle bells. J 
lofty above all—an appa 
tion to be suddenly caught) 
every street cornet—towe 
pointed Kofel, every morn 
wreathed with a halo of 
It is the symbol and sign 
the peaceful village that 
crept for shelter close to as 
foot. Nature is the domina 
note at Oberammergau; 
factories, not power plants, 
the spirit of modern Germam 
“How true that odd remark 
of our professor!” my 
panion was saying to me, as) 
we sat sipping peerless beer m 
a room older than the Charter of Massachusetts; that “the iifey 
of America today differs more completely from George Wasi 
ington’s America than his society differed from that of a Ger- 
man town of the Middle Ages! Well, here we are in essentially) 
the German town of the Middle Ages: how universally typical 
it is of all agriculturally surrounded villages, American, Frenchy 
or British!—only, only,” he added ruefully, “it is the ideal, the) 
composite of all the best features elsewhere!” 
That visit and that remark were made twenty years ago. ..@ 
Despite the 1929 automobiles and buses which not seldom 


THE MIST WREATHED PEAK OF KOFEL 


Towering above Oberammergau rises the pointed peak of Kofel, every 


morning wreathed in a halo of mist. At the right is seen one of the 
town’s typical painted houses which add so much to its atmosphere, 
which is still largely suggestive of the Middle Ages. 
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when the great plague of 
1633 broke upon western 
Bavaria. They pledged 
their dramatic art and 
their spiritual integrity 
together—and the vow 
they made in thankful- 
ness is the Passion Play 
itself ! 

The earliest text was 
probably prepared by the 
monks of Ettal, and it 
was not much amended 
until the local parish 
priest improved it about 
1800. Quite certain it is, 
that the Ettal text merely 
reproduced one of several 
much more ancient ver- 
sions of the story, which 
can be traced backward 
even into the fifteenth 
century. 

Today it has survived 
them all, because they of 
THE APOSTLE PETER the Ammer Valley held 

; that art, faith and the 
covenant were of one 
piece. Today seven hun- 
dred and fifty perform- 
ers take part, but all of tl call the Valley home. By their 
ow efforts, thanks to a sense and understanding of art, 
‘ developed throughout s sive generations, these 
daughters of the soil succeed in depicting the Pas- 
single-minded elevation of purpose, such touching 
ardly an onlooker can fail to be deeply moved by it. 
Should you be fortunate enough in the year of our Lord the 


1930th and of the Play the 250th, to make the pilgrimage to 
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THE SILVER HORNED OX 


They are superb creatures, 
spreading white horns and beautiful eyes. 
into Hungary by the Magyars in the tenth cent 

bers today and are used for tilling the gr 


peasant is an aristocrat. You have only to look at the regal 
bearing of a Csikos on his horse to realize the truth of such a 


I was tsi shown the life of the Hortobagy by the herdsman 
y of Debreczen. Every spring the city sends its mighty 

herds of Be aie out to pasturage. Private herds also roam the 
grazing ground. Each herd has-a definite area marked out for 
it and it is the duty of the herdsmen to see that their troops stay 
in the portion all otted to them, as well as to look after the well- 
being of their animals. On such a vast area, for the Hortobagy 
is one hundred miles long from north to south, the herds have 
bour adarie es, 


almost unlimited | and to look out over the immense 
moor and to see the w ‘idely y scattered tr oops one would never 
guess that the choice of pasturage was not chance. 

In 1923 there were 41 (000 animals grazing on the puszta. 
Previously ther € was even a greater number. Except in the case 
of the city’s breeding herds, which are carefully tended, the 


THE LONG ARM OF THE CSIKOS 
The whip which the Csikos curl and snap with 


such dexterity is often a work of art. The 
fherdsmen spend hours decorating the handles 
with carving, colored leather and inlay work. 


these pure white oxen of the Hortobagy with their 
Descended from the animals brought 
y, they are raised in great num- 
Our nd and other heavy labor. 


are sewn shut and may be used as pockets. 
brought from Asia centuries ago, are extraordinarily intelligent. 
they will bring the flock instantly into any position he desires. 


THE HORSEMAN OF HUNGARY 


Few horsemen anywhere in the world are as expert as the 
Csikos. Their saddles have no girths and are thrown across 
the horse unfastened. Merely to mount one of these saddles) 
to say nothing of hard riding, requires almost acrobatic skill 


animals roam about in half-wild herds and have no shelter 

One herd which we visited was composed of 1,400 cattle and 
had only three herdsmen to look after it. Sometimes there aré 
three to five hundred half wild horse in a troop.- On the mové 
there is one Csikos on each flank and one in the rear to round up 
the horses and keep them going in the direction desired. 

During a storm, the rounding up of the herd is wildly exciting? 
It is the time of arduous and even dangerous riding for the frigh& 
ened horses must be held together by means of a whirlpool- “like 
action. The Csikos ride as for life, whips crack between the 
thunder claps and the mass of life swirls and swirls, sometimes 
for hours. At night this is a gravely dangerous task. 

In the use of the lasso the Csikos is expert. He spots the 
horse he wants to catch, he swings his lasso, and in the twinklingy 
of an eye the horse is in the noose. The shepherd uses, nota 
lasso, but a crook to catch his sheep. I recall the time we were 

(Continued on page 61) 


GUARDIAN OF THE FLOCK 
The white woolen coat which the shepherd wears is hand-embroidered in gay colors. 


The sleeves 
The little dogs, which are descended from the dogs 


At a signal from the shepherd 


HE province of Mo- 
ravia adjoins that 


of Bohemia and ex- 
tends eastward to the bor- 
ders of Slovakia. On the 
north it lies against its sis- 
ter province of Silesia, a 
mere strip of . territory 
fronting on Germany and 
Poland. Its southern 
undary rests on the Austrian frontier. Moravia forms the neck 
’ the Czechoslovakian lizard, its head representing Bohemia. 
ccupying a territory less than one hundred miles square the 
odern province is but a shadow of the Great Moravian Empire 
hich, in the ninth century, emerged from a chaos of loosely 
ang peoples. This empire once embraced, roughly, the present 
brders of Czechoslovakia and considerable lands to the north, 
bw parts of Germany and Poland. 

Geographically, and industrially too, the heart of modern Mo- 
via is Brunn, or, in Szech, Brno, and in population it is the 
cond city of Czechoslovakia. One hundred and sixty miles 
utheast of Prague, our train covered the distance to Brno in a 
‘ifle more than four hours. Our route lay through a pleasant, 
illy agricultural country, intersected by a low mountain range in 
‘hich the harvest was in full swing. The countryside was, in 
tfect, a vast farm, its checker- 
oard fields vivid with the color 
#’ maturing crops. The strength 
of every family seemed to be 
ustered on the farms, both 
en and women working with 
rireless vigor to gather the har- 
est. The energy and agricul- 
tural skill of the Bohemian and 
Moravian country folk were 
levident in the abundance of the 
rops. 

The quality of picturesque- 
ess is rarely present in an in- 
ustrial city, however old it 
may be. Brno is no exception 
to the rule. Once encompassed 

‘by walls and a citadel set dra- 
matically on the heights of the 
Spielberg nearby a thousand 
feet above the city, today the 
fortifications are gone and the 
soaring fortress, a state prison 
for more than two centuries, 
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‘The Color: of the eMoravian Countryside 


On the Historic Battlefield of Austerlitz—Some of Europe’s Most Brilliantly 
Costumed Peasantry—A Great Pilgrimage to Moravia’s Holy Mountain. 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


With this article on the delightful province of Moravia Mr. Medill continues his series on 
the New Czechoslovakia begun in the February issue of TraveL. His first article dealt 
with Prague; his second with the towns and people of Southern Bohemia.—Editor’s Note. 


dominantly German city was called the Austrian Manchester. 
But eighty-nine miles north of Vienna by rail, it was relatively 
close to the mainspring of Germanic activity, and seventy per 
cent of its population was Teutonic. That predominance of for- 
eign population has altered, for now the Czechs are once more, 
as of old, in the majority. 

The center of Brno is not, of course, without its architectural 
treasures. Sitting with conscious majesty on a shoulder of land, 
which overhangs the center of the town, the lacy spired Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter, built in the fifteenth century, is visible from 
afar. The Town Hall, dating from 1511, but now modernized, 
and two or three early churches complete the city’s offering of 
ancient glory. A great ring of factories encircle this historic core 
giving to the city the true index to its character, 

The most notable historical event with which Brno is con- 
nected concerns itself with one of Napoleon’s most brilliant 
campaigns. The field of Austerlitz lies scarcely a dozen miles 
away, and takes its name from the little village of Austerlitz, in 
Czech, Slavkov, which reposes two or three miles to the east. 
Before the battle Napoleon’s headquarters were in Brno and dur- 
ing the engagement the left wing of his army rested midway be- 
tween Brno and Austerlitz. 

On the bald rounded summit of an immense hill on the battle- 
field of Austerlitz a great memorial of enduring granite and 
bronze has recently been raised. In half an hour by motor from 
Brno you can stand on the 
summit of this high eminence 
and view the gigantic field 
where the “Battle of the Three 
; Emperors” was fought. Across 
7 the broad and shallow valley 
: can be seen the distant eleva- 
tion, in the direction of Brno, 
on which Napoleon stood and 
watched the progress of the 


in 
= battle. The entire length of 
the field is visible and you can 
= identify the ground exactly 
| where the rights, lefts and cen- 


ters of the contending forces 
rested. The country is, in fact, 
little changed. The hamlets 
dotting the landscape have al- 
tered but slightly in the century 
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SSS 2 
and a quarter which have 
ER elapsed since the day of the his- 
: : eae toric engagement, although the 
. ee Sa lakes, which formed a part of 


the French left wing and which 


has become a barrack. The Js PROSE) proved such obstacles to the 
medley of narrow streets inthe, mee on Austrian and Russian army, 
heart of the business district, Pi , ) buoddve eel y were artificial ponds and have 
ringed about by parks and a pr ee Ss long since been drained. Other 


promenades, denotes the area 
of the original community 
which was an important town 
as early as the ninth century. 
Developing with its growing in- 
dustries the city has extended 
its borders to embrace a wide 
area and boasts of a population 
approximating a quarter of a 
million. One of the greatest 
manufacturing cities of Austria 
and the chief seat of the em- 
pire’s cloth industry, before the 
days of the Great War this pre- 


than this it is possible to recon- 
struct the whole drama of the 


A se J. engagement. On the other side 
7 ee ee = of the hill on which you stand, 
eyes Se ened some two or three miles distant, 
Stee Se ee a a can be seen the unimportant but 
r ~ Fe oa oni? =: Ss immortal village of Austerlitz, 
ee a J = now known by its Czech name 
Sengccoul, PLEO Wore ey eee Slavkov. 
; eee Ea eee After all these years there are 
a | pres aa still being recovered from the 
aoe slopes of this wind-swept hill 
The Cathedral of St. Peter, built in the fifteenth century, rises and in the village below the 


majestically on a high shoulder of land in the center of Brno 


whitened bones of the slain in 
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this sanguinary battle. Con- 
veyed to the battle memorial 
whose enduring walls commem- 
orate the heroic dead these 
bones are reverently placed in 
carved wooden chests reposing 
in the crypt. 

In the green-clothed hills a 
score of miles from Brno 
stands the castle of Pernstein, 
one of the finest and most re- 
mantic feudal strongholds in 
Czechoslovakia. Leaving the 
Moravian capital behind, your 
car follows a broad river valley 
which narrows gradually until, 
nearing ~Pernstein, you are 
hemmed in between towering 
hillsides of forest and farm. 
Finally at a turn of the road 
you behold, capping the prow 
of a mountain spur and encom- 
passed by rolling forests of 
green, the hoary castle of the 
von Pernsteins. 

Away from towns and peo- 
ple, in the silent isolation of the 
wooded countryside, this feudal 
chateau exudes the essence of 
medievalism. Enthroned with 
monarchical glory above the 
valley, commanding every ap- 
proach, its weatherstained 
walls, its bastions and towers, 
its battlements and oriel win- 
dows rising from the dark ver- 
dure of the hills, Pernstein is a 
completely satisfying picture of 
the irretrievable past. 


In the green-clothed hills not far from Brno stands the 
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castle 


of 


Pernstein, in appearance one of the most romantic feudal strongholds 
in Czechoslovakia. 


One of the most venerable of the Repub- 


lic’s possessions, it was founded in 1174 by Baron von Pernstein, 
a charcoal king in an age of few captains of industry, who had 
amassed a fortune in his lucrative calling. A tree in the gar- 
den a thousand years old bears witness to the castle’s family 
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tree. The succeed- 
ing Centuries 
brought many 
changes, for style 
and form in castles 
alter with the 


times. The castle proprietor and family occupy it as a summer residence and play 
today would hardly at housekeeping. The furnishings, to be sure, are modern, an‘ 
recognize its for- | meager too, but they give an air of livableness to the huge build2 
mer grim and ing and, in a measure, serve to reconstruct the life of the past. 


frowning self. In 
the thirteenth cen- 
tury the owners in- 
troduced the fash- 
ion of the Roman- 


partment they would come to terms without delay! 

We found the interior of the castle a fascinating study in medi- 
There is a chapel for religious sery- 
ices; on its walls, which are covered with time-dimmed frescoes, — 
hang a Murillo and several primitives on wood. Scores of rooms — 
open off winding passages which are reached by spiral staircases ~ 
of stone, much of the trim being of polished marble. 
dining, living, armor and assembly halls, in the principal one of 
which it is said Bismarck, Steinmetz and forty generals held a 
conference in the stormy days of ’66. Obsolete as a fortress 
the castle is far from being a mere symbol of the past for its 


eval domestic architecture. 


A yawning moat once encire 
the ramparts and this, comb 
with the defensive excellen 
its situation and the inhe 
strength of its walls, mad 
castle a hard military nu 
crack. The Swedes tried 
hands at it in 1645 during th 
Thirty Years’ War, but assaul 
and siege were equally hopeles: 
and they retired completely bar. 
fled. 


in the overwhelming gloom of 
the underground night, the ene- 
mies of the Pernsteins were 
given time for contemplation. 
At the end of a rope, pendulum 
fashion, he lowered a lamp into 
its depths and swung it back 
and forth in a graphic portrayal 
of its size. Thirty feet deep 
and accessible only from the 
narrow opening at the top, it 
could accommodate a hundred 
men. In the days when knight- 
hood was in flower they were ~ 
accustomed to seize an enemy 
and consign him to the yawning 
pit until he came to terms; and 
usually he came to complete 
agreement with his host, for the 
subterranean chamber was a 
place of despair. Our guide 
dryly suggested that if the ~ 
Hague and Disarmament con-— 
ferees were placed in the com- 


There are 


They serve as well to emphasize the discomforts of the golden — 
age of chivalry, for plumbing is absent, the stone floors and walls 


are cold and cheerless and the windows none too large. 
the tower lookouts there are views of splendor over the forested 


hills and the deep valleys. 


esque; in the six- Uherske Hradiste, forty 
teenth Gothic took miles from Brno, as the 
its place; and in crow flies, is the center of 


later times the glo- 
ries of the Renais- 
sance were added. 
We climbed the 
steeply ascending 
grade, passed under 
the towered gate- 
ways, threaded a 
vaulted passage 
and entered the 
yard of the citadel. 
This proved to be 
a simple achieve- 
ment in this year 
of grace, but it was 


a wide agricultural district 
in the villages of which 
may best be seen the na- 
tional costume of Mora- 
via. Translated, the name 
of the town means “Hun- 
garian Castleyard,” de- 
rived, possibly, from its 
proximity to Buchlov- 
Castle, which stands in the 
hills, across the wide level 
valley, a few miles dis- 
tant. Taking Czechoslo- 
vakia as a whole we have 
never visited any country 


But from 


in Europe—and our itin- 
eraries have carried us 
from Northern Finland to 


far from being a 
casual proceeding 
in earlier centuries. 


Any excuse is a good excuse for the 
peasants to slake their) thirst at the 
village i inn. 


On the summit of the Holy Mountain are many 
shrines which provide comfortable lounging quar- 
» ters for the weary pilgrims. 
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ern Spain and from the 
h Cape to Naples—in 
the peasants are so pic- 
quely arrayed. Even here 
earing of the national cos- 
bis by no means universal 
unfortunately for the lover 
mdividualism and the pic- 
que, it is gradually disap- 
ing. Some day, in this age 
andardization, it will be but 
emory, the visible proofs of 
>xistence seen only in the 
cases of museums. The 
e remote people are from 
stern civilization and culture 
igreater is the adherence to 
In Bohemia, the 
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vublic, surrounded, except 
the east, by Germany and 
stria, the national costume is 
ely encountered. Survivals 
Ss component parts alone re- 
nm, such as the colored ker- 
ef worn as headdress and 
oratively about the neck, the 
y figured machine-made 
‘on and the heavily flounced 
rt which, in its style, defies 
try modern fashion. In Mo- 
‘a, more remote from the 
st, the costume, in certain 
tricts, is worn quite general- a aS 
on Sundays and holidays; in OO ee 
ovakia, eastward still, it is 5 
ich more generally used, ap- 
laring in a few communities, 
len on weekdays. In Ruth- 
ia, the most easterly province 
all, where in manners, customs and temperament the influence 
the East is more emphatic, the peasants are tenacious in their 
lherence to customs and their highly characteristic dress is seen 
most everywhere. 

Geographically and temperamentally agricultural people offer 
jeater resistance to influence than those of other classes. Since 
ie easterly lands of Czechoslovakia are predominantly agricul- 
ral it is hardly strange that the traditions of the country folk 
trsist. Yet in this age of swift communication, of cheap motors, 
‘space-defying airplanes, of radios that whisper in the air, of 
e ubiquitous motion picture, of magazines and newspapers that 
atter from the presses, remoteness has almost disappeared from 
ur changing world. The farmer living twenty-five miles from 
ne nearest railroad may be, within the hour, in the center of a 
irobbing city; the radio of a mountain peasant of Ruthenia de- 
aims to her on the latest fabrics and fashions; the dancing pic- 
ires of the screen snatch from the boulevards the fashionable 
eople of the French capital and the skyscrapers of New York 
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\ great battle memorial, rising on the summit of an immense hill in 
he center of the battlefield, commemorates the famous battle of 
Austerlitz. 


The walls of Pernstein Castle, founded in 1174, soar impressively above 
its venerable courtyard. 
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and make people, however re- 
mote, citizens of the world. The 
passing of isolation is not alone 
responsible for the flattening 
and standardization of civilized 
dress; there exists also an eco- 
nomic reason. Women in home 
industry today cannot hope to 
compete with the machine- 
made materials of the modern 
factory. In Czechoslovakia, 
for example, boots have been 
a component part of the peas- 
ant’s costumes. Made by hand 
in the traditional method the 
cost of manufacture is 500 
crowns ($15), whereas a great 
boot and shoe factory in Mo- 
ravia, one of the largest in the 
world by the way, turns them 
out for 90crowns ($2.70). Why 
should a woman spend days 
and weeks over a piece of em- 
broidery when its machine- 
made counterpart can be pur 
chased for a trifling sum? And 
if the constituent elements of 
a costume can be purchased at 
the village shop much of the 
significance of the dress disap- 
pears. 

In the districts throughout 
the provinces where the nation- 
al costumes are still worn each 
village has its own distinctive 
dress. The variation at times 
is slight, characterized perhaps 
by different embroidery on the 
skirt or a slight change in the 
headdress. On the other hand, 
communities a few miles apart adopt radically different attire. 
But in every case each district and its villages have a special 
pride in their dress and are able to identify the exact locality 
of the wearers by the de- 
sign of their costumes. 

Uherske Hradiste and 
the country roundabout 
have been immortalized by 
Joza Uprka, the famous 
Czechoslovak painter, for 
there through many years 
of portraiture he has 
found his best subjects. 
With this district our 
week-end objective, we 
set out from Brno to see 
the country folk of the 
region going to church 
and strolling in their vil- 
lages. Late Saturday eve- 
ning found us by chance 
in the village of Kyjov, 
fifteen or twenty miles 
short of our goal. The 
modest inn at which we 
stayed differed but slight- 
ly in quality and kind 
from the country hotels in 
rural Bohemia. Simplic- 
ity was its predominant 
keynote. 

We were awake be- 
times, aroused by the bril- 
liance of the early morn- 
ing sun and theclattering © 24 °- )  ke 
and chattering market 
women who, full of good 
cheer, began to arrive be- 
fore six o'clock. Our 
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At the door of a little church in 

Uherske Hradiste, this woman, old and 

infirm, took upher stand to collect 
alms. 
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room faced the great, long village 
square and at one end, directly in 
front of the hotel, the peasants 
set up their stands of fruit and 
vegetables. The day being Sun- 
day the market was a small affair, 
but in the glory of the sun the 
many-hued garments of the 
women and the fruit and vegeta- 
bles, which ran the gamut of the 
spectrum, made a brilliant scene. 
We disliked to leave this embry- 
onic folk museum, but we were 
after the embroidered and bro- 
caded costumes of the church- 
goers rather than the more sedate 
clothes of the market-place and 
by seven o’clock we had left the 
village behind and were well on 
our way by motor to Hradiste. 
The Moravian village, almost 
invariably, consists of a row of 
one-story, whitewashed cottages 
set end to end, solid and solemn on 
either side of a long street. This 
central thoroughfare is sometimes 
of single width; more frequently, 
however, it is of double breadth, 
in effect a plaza, a narrow, elon- 
gated and somewhat unkempt 
common occupying its center. 
Here is the habitat of the ubiqui- 
tous flock or flocks of geese, with- 
out which no village would be a 
thoroughgoing success. As a 
contributor both to the physical 
warmth and larder of the peasant 


the goose is an asset tried and true. 
large in the village street and, tended by a gooseherd, in the ad- 
joining fields, ever staid and full of dignity, vary in size from 
a dozen to several score and as a rule are owned jointly by the 
villagers. That is to say the herds are composed of geese belong- 
ing to various proprietors. How they are branded I do not 


On Sundays and feast days the Moravian peasants don the national 
costume. This colorful quartet was sketched in the village of 
Kunovice. 


The flocks which roam at 


know, but identification by the owner appears certain. 


In the village of Kunovice, a hamlet not far from our destina- 
tion, we met women in groups walking churchward, clad in the 
glory of their Sunday finery—brocaded bodices, voluminous 
skirts of variegated pattern, high leather boots and colored ker- 


chiefs tied around the head. As 
we sauntered through the vil- 
lage we heard strains of music 
which were followed by the ap- 
pearance of the strangest pro- 
cession of the kind we had ever 
witnessed. 

A group of boys bearing a 
cross headed the procession, 
followed by a detachment of 
women and children clad in the 
manner of their ancestors of 
earlier centuries—soft velvets 
and handsome brocades, deli- 
cate laces and exquisite em- 
broideries, ruffled skirts and 
figured aprons, puffed sleeves 
and knee-high boots, ‘silken 
scarfs of flaming hues tied 
about the head and in immense 
bows under the chin. These in 
turn were followed by ranks of 
men carrying banners. Then 
came a brass band, the musi- 
cians resplendent in high boots, 
white baggy trousers, em- 
broidered waistcoats and be- 
ribboned hats. Next in order 
came the priests, attired in long ' 
gowns and solemnly reading the 
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service. Finally, drawing up Outdoor cafes in the Moravian villages are popular with the countryfolk. 


one we had just seen but greater in numerical force and sheer 
brilliance of attire, as befitted so momentous an occasion. The 
procession, headed by the slowly moving float and a group of 
choir boys and surpliced priests who chanted the service, wound 
its way along the narrow lanes of the village to its destination 
Independent of the marching legion hundreds of 
peasants, in the glory of their festival garments, streamed up 
the slope of the hill intent on reaching the church in time for 
the induction. We were strongly tempted to follow the proces- 
sion to its destination and view the pageant’s final scenes but 
our objective was Hradiste, which we were anxious to reach at 


on the hill. 


cession was a tributary of the fe 
tivities taking place in an adjoi 
ing village over the dedication 
a set of new church bells or me 
ly one of the constantly recurring 
festivals of the church we coul 
not tell. Whatever may have be 
the case the people entered i 
the celebration with enthusias: 

But the dedicatory ceremoni 
in the neighboring hamlet we 
even more remarkable, their o 
ject the sanctification of bells f 
the village church, which cappe 
a neighboring hill. The proce 
sion was forming as we arrived. 
Standing at attention on the out 
skirts of the throng were the fire 
men of the village clad in light 
tan uniforms of military cut and 
gleaming brass helmets, Beyond, 
in the center of the village plaza, 
a large assemblage of peasants 
awaited the order to fallin. Their 
costumes were a gorgeous med= 
ley of color and design. A team 
of horses, their harness embla- 
zoned with ribbons, roses and 
flowers, drew a decorated float on 
which rested the shining new bells: 
which were the cause of the dem-— 
onstration. Almost before we 
knew it the parade got under way, 
a replica, to a large extent, of the 


church time and the minutes 
were precious. 

We rolled into the wide pub- 
lic square of the town a few 
minutes later while the main 
square and a lesser one nearby ~ 
were filled with promenaders” 
who had, at early mass, com- 
pleted their devotions and were 
enjoying the sunshine and air- 
The costumes we had expected 
to find in abundance were ab- 
sent, except for an occasional — 
peasant in from the country. 
We were not altogether sur- 
prised for we knew that the 
best display of the national 
dress was to be found in the © 
surrounding villages. q 

Uherske Hradiste, while an | 
important center of an agricul-— 
tural community, is a town of — 
no great size. Uherske is 
Czech for Hungarian and is a 
prefix that distinguishes it from | 
Hradistes in other parts of the 
country. A pleasant, orderly — 
city of modest buildings and 
simple churches, we exhausted 
its possibilities with little loss 
of time. Its most entertaining 
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e@ire was the stream of prom- 
ing townsfolk in which all 
s, from the city merchant 
e country yokel, were rep- 
ted. Making inquiries con- 
Ging the neighboring vil- 
igs, which we were planning 
isit, we discovered that spe- 
ig pilgrimages to the Holy 
untain, forty or fifty miles 
he north, were that day on 
calendar. By leaving at 
le it was possible for us to 
@:h the mountain in time to 
a vast assemblage of pil- 
ms, in their festival attire, 
wn from many Moravian 
ages. Without delay we 
unted our car and left 
adiste behind in a cloud of 
it. No particulars of the 
‘rimage had been given us, 
the prospect of seeing in 
: great melting pot the peas- 
is of many hamlets caused us 
jettison our plan of visiting 
: by one the villages of 
cnov, Maratice, Derfle, 
donin, Ratiskovice, Dub - 
ay, Lanzhot and Breclava, 
ich are the center of folk- 
e interest in southern Mora- 
Je 
During the entire progress 
our drive we encountered 
oups of peasants trudging 
ippily toward their goal or 
sting by the roadside. It was 
t yet eleven o'clock when 
» arrived at the foot of the 
juntain and began our ascent. 


> 
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On the summit of the Holy Mountain at the end of a broad staircase of 
stone stands a church which, on certain feast days, is the goal of thou- 
sands of costumed peasants from a wide district in Moravia. 


ready great numbers of people on their way home were stream- 
> down the mountain paths, many of them having spent the 


zht on the summit camping out under the open sky. Other 
‘linquents like ourselves were still ascending the winding path, 
nich zigzagged up the steep mountainside, penetrating a deep 
vering of hemlock and fir. Here we found a true pageant of 


edieval Christianity. 


For, throughout the length of its mile 


‘more, a succession of mendicants lined the pilgrim’s way—the 
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tall Calvary of sculptured stone which rises in 
e center of the main square of Holeshov receives 
e adoration of pilgrims returning from the Holy 


Mountain. 


aged and infirm 
the deaf, the 
blind, the halt, 
the lame, men 
with withered 
hands and tooth- 
less jaws, men 
playing phono- 
graph _ records, 
playing the ac- 
cordion, fiddling 
on decrepit vio- 
lins. While the 
old and the 
feeble, the blind 
and the maimed 
could not fail 
to arouse the 
Ditye one t hie 
stranger, the 
charlatanism of 
many of them 
was so obvious 
we wondered 
how they man- 
aged to wheedle 
coins even from 
the gullible peas- 
ants. The mendi- 
cants along 
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the upper reaches of the path 
must have been content with 
thin pickings for the numbers 
below should have all but ex: 
hausted the pilgrim’s store of 
coins. Halfway to the sum- 
mit booths were set up in 
which were sold candy-beads 
and rosaries and other souve- 
nirs edible and otherwise. Al- 
most at the top was a resting- 
place for the pilgrims, many 
of whom had walked long dis- 
tances. Here was a drinking 
fountain which was much in 
demand for the day was hot, 
and here were shallow basins 
in which the footsore washed 
their hot and swollen feet. 
The ascent of the mountain 
ended in a very long and very 
broad staircase of stone, flanked 
on both sides by stalls of sou- 
venirs and candy, rising to a 
climax in a heroic statue of 
Christ. Just beyond stood the 
church, the final goal of the 
marching thousands. It was 
large but architecturally undis- 
tinguished and its entrance 
adorned by a fresco of Mary 
and the Child. Before the 
huge bronze statue of Christ 
mounted on its high stone ped- 
estal the eager pilgrims pause 
and reverently drop on their 
knees. Some of them, in an 
ecstasy of devotion, so ascend 
the final flight of steps repeat- 
ing their prayers with medita- 
tive deliberation on each step, 


Others halt before the statue, bend their knees, cross themselves, 
perhaps kiss the pedestal and pass into the church. A touching 
scene, these women with expressions of ineffable sadness as they 
think of the suffering Christ and their own sins, remaining on 
their knees in prayerful devotion after the fatigue of their long 


pilgrimages. 


The inscription carved on the pedestal of the 


statue carries a sobering and inspiriting message. “I am the 
way,” it proclaims, “come unto me all tye who labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.’”’ That quotation carries 
no doubt the assurance and promises the solace which most of 


the pilgrims have come 
so far to find. 

In great letters on the 
facades of the church 
appears the supplication 
“Remain Forever the 
Mother of Your People.” 
Over the door is written 
“Victorious Virgin Pray 
for your People,” which 
appeals to the Virgin 
Mary who is the patron 
saint of the district. To 
her the church is dedi- 


cated as a thank offer- | 
ing for saving the people 
from enslavement by ‘% 


the Tartars, for centu- 
ries ago, at this very 
mountain, tradition re- 
lates that the invasion 
of the barbarous Tartars 
was halted through in- 
tercession by the Virgin. 
Hence the mountain, re- 
garded as a holy place, 
has been for long an 
(Continued on page 69) 
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The peasants of Moravia are among the 
most picturesquely clad people of Europe, 
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Tradition and Change in Japan 


Revisiting Tokyo and Kobe After a Decade—Beauty that Defies Industrialism 
—The Westernizing of Japanese Social Life 


By SYDNEY GREENBIE 


decades. 


and Imaginary,’ “The Pacific 
Ophir.’—Epitor’s Norte. 


ET those who are al- 
| ways hunting new 
thrills have them. As 
for me, give me the pleasures 
I have known, anew. Give me 
the trail that has memories 
all along the way. Give me the 
joy of “homecoming” into 
every land. Make the wide 
world mine so that wherever 
I go I come home, and every 
lapse of time but heightens 
the interest and the fascina- 
tion in the place once loved. 
The thought came with the 
thought of Japan revisited after a lapse of ten years, in which 
I had packed the most intensive living I had ever known. I 
had come to Japan with an empty life. I returned with “trunks” 
bursting with experience. I had seen Japan first when almost 
everything in the world was surprise. I saw it again when I 
might have been excused for being a bit blasé. The test in the 
lure of a land is to return to it, not broken and disappointed, but 
more alert and more critical. If then it can still hold your 
fancy, if then it can still awaken wonder and delight, then it is 
a land of the Lotus indeed. And that Japan was to me, as I 
saw it a second time, a decade apart in the seeing. 

I had first come to Japan as free of fame as a babe is free of 
clothes at birth. I return- 
ed to Japan, the leader of 
a hundred odd people, all 
in the public eye. And 
the joy was mine because 
here I felt that I was re- 
paying the land for the 
years of intensive pleasure 
it had given me, by bring- 
ing “converts.” I could 
not but contrast my own 
attitude to the attitude of 
these followers. They 
listened to my detailed ac- 
count of where we were to 
go and what we were to 
see with such wide-eyed 
expectation. But I spoke 
with a different feeling. 
Would we see again the 
places I knew so well? 
Would the landmarks be 
the same? Would time and 
change give the lie to my 
words? Fear lest a favorite 
haunt be no longer there 
vied with anticipation to 
see it again and know that 
I had not merely dreamed 
of such a spot. I had rea- 
son to feel that way about 
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Modern changes in Japan have not 

affected the priests of Nara whose 

bizarre ceremonial costumes date 
from the Middle Ages. 


The constant geographic disturbances in Japan seem to have 
developed in that country an inner resignation that makes it 
one of the most interesting countries to watch through the 
Economic changes, industrial revolution and re- 
ligious and political conversion have taken place in the land 
of the Mikado with startling ease and completeness. 
those who have returned after an absence of some years are 
really able to appraise these changes. 
in Japan for over two years ten years ago. Upon his return 
he noted many changes, but underneath it all he noted the 
permanence of certain inner characteristics which are basic 
and which have made Japan the great nation that it is. Mr. 
Greenbie is the author, among other books, of “Japan, Real 
Triangle” 


FEEDING THE SACRED PIGEONS 


Sacred pigeons add charm to the grounds surrounding the Shinto temple of Kobe 

where young mothers may always be seen with their children. 

trialism Kobe still possesses ninety Buddhist temples and seventy-four Shinto 

shrines which give a pleasing ecclesiastical atmosphere to many parts of the 
modernized city. 


Only 
Mr. Greenbie lived 


and “Gold of 


it. _ In that indis- 
pensable morgue of 
current events, the 
“Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Litera- 
ture,’ for those 
fateful years, 1915- 
1918, the prophe- 
cies and obsequies 
on Japan alone, by 
writers of all sorts 
and descriptions, 
were a monument 
to the instability of 
both prophecy and 
judgment of any man on a changing country. There, six pages 
are given over to the current literature on Japan. Japan’s leader 
ship, her “progress, myth and marvel,” her “today and_ to: 
morrow,” her army, colonies, commerce, high and low cost of 
living; Japan ‘“‘a land unawakened” and “Japan at the cross: 
roads”; “Thorn in the olive branch,” “Japan menace to China,” 
and five hundred other articles appraising that illusive little land 
by exaggeration and belittlement. Ten years went by, ten years 
in which the direst evils portrayed have not materialized, and the 
understanding prayed for has not been achieved. After a rest 
dence of over two years in Japan, I had left it believing that 
neither Japan the menace nor Japan the evangel were the real 
Japan, but that there was 
a real and an imaginary 
Japan, and that any one 
who wished could see het 
either way. I had arrivec 
in Japan some _ months 
after the coronation of the 
Emperor Yoshito; ter 
years later, I again arrivec 
shortly after a coronatior 
of a new Emperor. Such i 
the illusion of change 
which pleases this restles: 
| world. 

Ten years have gone by 
Referring a second time t 
the necropolis of curren’ 
events, I find that it ha: 
now only three pages de: 
voted to Japan. The epi 
thetics (titles to articles) 
have something of the 
same old ring to them 
with a somewhat more 
pessimistic tone, the ton 
of the mellow old Japanese 
temple bell, hung low above 
the earth, but still reaching 
far across the plains. Now 
we have titles like “Pes. 
simism in Japan”; “Japan 


Buddha is portrayed throughout Japan in thou 
sands of idols ranging in size from small image 
to gigantic statues of bronze. This is the gr 
Daibutsu at Beppu. 
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Despite its indus- 
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sm”; “Myth 
apanese Eff- 
ancy”; “Riddle 
Japan”; “Pre- 
National 
pce. s ~~ “Ja- 
Vs Prepara- 


2 


7 


or 


wild effort 
ring the war to 


at she remain 
yal to the allies 
is given way to 
healthy con- 
deration of 
pan as a nation 
normal human 
eings, with 


ose allotted to most mortals. 


What has taken place in these 
In years to warrant the change 
o one really knows. To me, the 
act remains that the Japan I 
»ved remains to me still—Real 
nd Imaginary—illusive, and like 
he fairies, ever present. I shall 
ry here to indicate some of the 
hanges and to point with delight 
o some of the things that, though 
he dynamic school of thought 
xcommunicate me for admitting 
uch a heresy, I hope have not 
hanged, have remained and al- 
vays will remain just what they 
ave been because they seem to 
ave been born perfect. 

Since it is no longer a secret 
hat my wife and I first met in 
Japan twelve years ago, we shall 
nore or less pool our resources 
ind blend our reactions to the 
fapan of 1928 with the Japan of 
1918. And isn’t it just like a 
woman, the moment she is asked 
‘or an opinion about a country, 
o remark upon its cleanliness. 
Sleanliness? Hasn’t it been a 
primer legend that Japan was 
mne of the cleanest countries in 
he world? How then should 
inyone need further remark 
ibout it? But my wife observed 
hat there was an especial cleanli- 
1ess in the country this time. The 
ars to Nara were sprayed with 
unti-septic liquids. Whether that 
was meant as a special protection 
for us foreigners, or whether it 
was a means of fumigating us, 
30 to speak, against spreading any 
Occidental disease, we can’t tell. 
But the fact was as_ stated. 


joblems not much more different than the problems facing 
ery nation and with possibilities no better nor worse than 
What is better still, in these 
tter years, we have heard a little more about Japan’s feelings 
bout us, her appraisal of our civilization. 


FUNERAL PAGEANTRY 


The funeral processions in honor of wealthy Japanese are often spectacular and colorful. 
part of such a procession, the men nonchalantly awaiting to start for the cemetery. The huge, decorated 
wicker cage contains birds which will be released when the final ceremonials take place. 


THEATER STREET IN TOKYO 


The recent earthquake which devastated Japan’s capital repeated 
numerous disasters that have taken place in the past beginning with 
the city’s foundation in the seventeenth century. Time and again the 
city has been swept by fire and shaken by earthquakes. In rebuilding 
the city all important buildings are being constructed to withstand any 
future catastrophes. The gay banners seen here are hung before 
substantial structures of stone, concrete and steel. 
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eStiet te hies t= 
more, while it 
was winter, there 
was a noticeable 
diminution of 
running noses in 
the children, a 
healthier appear- 
ance of little 
Iv@g Gly anal 
sprucing-up of 
personal habits 
more in keeping 
with Western no- 
tions of propriety. 
There has always 
been something 
pathetic to me in 
this heroic effort 
of the Japanese 
to prove them- 
selves the equals 
of the world. I 
remember twelve 
years ago, when 
a professor in 
Japan, how many 
times I had to 
challenge my stu- 
dents on_ their 
humble admis- 


Here is a 


sion that they were not civilized till the white man came there. 
Not civilized? A people who eight hundred years ago could 
produce a “Tale of Genji,’ while cannibalism still raged in some 
parts of northern Europe, suffers not from humility but from a 
sense of inferiority, if it makes such statements. 


Well, much 
of that is gone from Japan, but 
there is still a self-conscious ef- 
fort to get rid of such things as 
might lead visitors to class them 
as Orientals. 

And, indeed, jumping from the 
particular to the general, I was 
struck with that essential change 
in the “front” of Japan the mo- 
ment I landed in Kobe. As I 
remember, when I first landed 
there, I stepped out of a launch 
upon a little pier and found my- 
self on the American Hatoba. 
Thence it was only a two minute 
walk before I was in native Japan, 
entirely outside the foreign sec- 
tion. But this time, I had to ride 
fully ten minutes by ricksha (the 
riki is still the dominant vehicle 
in Japan) before I arrived at the 
point first mentioned. And our 
way was through a veritable 
labyrinth of white concrete ware- 
houses, in a region that went beg- 
ging a decade ago. Then it was 
that Kobe was striving to out- 
speed. Yokohama as a port. The 
disaster that overtook the “silk” 
port has given Kobe the advan- 
tage. 

But these glaring changes con- 
cern me very little. I know there 
are those who scorn Japan for 
h er industrialization Even 
Lafcaido Hern felt his gorge 
rising when, having run away 
from so-called Western material- 
ism, he saw himself being slowly 
overtaken by it in its worst Japa- 
nese forms. .But the tremendous 
changes in Japan, discordant 
though they may be, are not any 
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more offensive in 
Japan than they 
are anywhere 
else. In fact, they 
seem to bring 
out, even in such 
a town as Kobe, 
the greater charm 
and simplicity of 
the ancient forms. 
I could hardly 
recognize the city. 
For two and a 
half years I had 
lived in the city, 
and now I had to 
find my way 
about almost like 
aS Saat Cai 
Though my 
feeble tongue 
limped eagerly 
along in Japanese, 
and, much to my 
amazement, they 
seemed to under- 
stand me better 
than they did be- 
fore, still I could 
not recall the 
names of places 
I had then fre- 
quented. Store 
fronts seemed all so new, so much more substantial than they 
did. There was the same old wetting down of streets by each 
merchant to allay the dust, and the same damp odors, no longer 
of exactly the same offensive variety, but of the soaps and the 
pickled radish and the sweetmeats without which there is no 
Japan. I strolled along Motomachi, that street of a thousand 
oddities, and stopped in here to greet a curio merchant I had 
known and there to inquire of one who had disappeared. I 
noticed that geta, the little wooden shoes, were being threatened 
by leather shoes. Great piles of little boots, especially for chil- 
dren, lay upon the tables pouring out upon the street. The 
younger generation! Ah, that younger generation! The world 
over, it is breaking the hearts of the old by daring to be itself. 
And nowhere in the wide world does the younger generation 
take itself more seriously than in Japan. 

I strolled on toward the theater street. Just as the place which 
upon my first arrival was the “foreign settlement” has merged 
with the native, so the theater street, which was a dividing line 


tion of Japan. 
always crowded. 


so distasteful to the Japanese. 


exactly like those of the West. 
interested in sports than any nation in the Far East. 


THE GAY WHITE WAY AT KOBE 


The enormous popularity of motion pictures is one of the most significant factors in the Westerniza- 
It is estimated that there are about two thousand moving picture theaters, and they are 

American pictures haye been having such great success that the nation’s moralists are 
beginning to fear the people will be corrupted by the frequent love scenes with the kissing and embracing 
This street in Kobe is typical of the theatrical sections in Japanese cities, 
where signs are often in both English and Japanese. 


In recent years Japan has become more actively 
t ) | Baseball, football, tennis, 
golf, mountaineering and many other sports are all immensely popular. 


TRAV 


between Ko] 
and Hiogo, 
lost its ident 
There wasq 
change in the w 
pearance 
things. The 
flaming bun 
announcig 
shows, the 
appeal to sword 
manship, 
same moving pi 
ture theaters] 
was surprised 

to hear am 
squeaking™ 
radios such 

banish what li 
peace is left usm 
New York. I was 
conscious of @ 
very pronounced 
sobering - up Of 
the emotions 
the people. 

devil - may - ¢a 
recklessness of 
bicycle riders and 
motorists sé€é€ 
to have abate 
somewhat. T h¢ 

joyous singing 
seems gone from the streets. Before, men used to walk along 
with clattering geta, singing, utterly unconcerned with the rest 
of the multitudes. While the girls, who then were shy, seemed 
now, not more bold, but certainly more self-possessed and indif 
ferent. But the children were the same. Always there is thi 
same hope for all peoples, the same hope that the new generation, 
not losing any of the old virtues, may carry on to newer morality. 
The children were just as shy, not quite so prone to annoy the 
stranger, more used to him, and yet as polite. 

I had made an error calculating the change due me. Quite with- 
out knowing it I had abstracted. a few cents more than was my 
right. But I had been on my way for half an hour before I passed 
that store again. A young boy ran out to me and in Japanese 
tried to tell me I had made an error. Gladly did I go in to re= 
consider. I pulled out of my coat pocket all the change he had 
given me, and, sure enough, there was about twelve and one-half 
cents more than there should have been. The fact that I had 
pulled out all my change satisfied them that I had not meant 
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YOUNG JAPAN AT PLAY 


The larger Japanese cities are building playgrounds for their children which are 


Courtesy Canadian Pacifie Steamships 
THE BLIND BEGGAR PLAYS FOR ALMS 


That blindness is one of the nation’s most serious social problems 

is pitifully evident everywhere, particularly at the shrines where 

the sightless beggars gather to collect alms. At present in Japan 
there are more than a hundred schools for the blind. 
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defraud them, 
at once there 

a general 
w of pleasure 
the women, the 


I 

in 

re- 

any- 

ing made for 
2tter wunder- 
nding, that 


I strolled up 
ern road 
ward Suwaya- 
la, where I had 
rst become a 
arder in a Japa- 
Pse home. New 
ildi every- 
A new 


he most out- 
tanding proof 
vf change in the Orient; in the whole world, in fact. 
But as I came to the uppermost street I found the same 
finding narrow alley-like passageway ; and the same quiet, some- 
what chill, homes and gardens; the same Tea House where I 
was kept awake night after night till the small hours; the same 
pyoarding house, but no longer a private residence. And there 
as another change. The Shinto cemetery, behind which I had 
bnce lived, was gone. The pressure of population has forced 
the ancestor-worshiping Japanese to dispossess their dead, to 
confiie them within the limits of an out-of-the-way valley. 

I’ve forgotten 
ay wide, I 
haven't given her 
a chance to 
reminisce for sev- 
eral pages. She 
objects to the 
widening of 
roads. Well, 
after all, one 
must admit now 
and then that 
one’s wife can be 
right, and this is 
an instance in 
which I concur 
—in part. For in- 
stance, take that 
most inaccessible 
and _ enchanting 
spot, Hiei-san, 
whence the Im- 
perial House- 
hold drew all its 
sturdy maid-ser- 
vants and whose 
breasts nursed 
the divinely born 
sons of the Mikados. Well do I remember going there alone 
from! Kyoto after my wife had left Japan, wandering serenely 
by myself through unfrequented country roads. Who wouldn't 
feel somewhat disturbed if ten years later you try it again, only 
to find that modern Japan has whacked wide concrete highways 
through the rice fields, and has lashed a necklace of cable cars 
to the summit of the mountain. Fine new stands, where tea 


lilididiaitlllll 


SCANNING THE BILLBOARDS AT KOBE 


£ Coming events in the movies and at the theaters are eagerly awaited at Kobe. The billboard frequently 

© presents the lurid announcements of Japanese melodramas along with the pictures of the most popular 

American film stars. Kobe, one of Japan’s greatest seaports, is typical of the energetic Westernized cities 
of the new nation. 


THE SKYLINE OF INDUSTRY 


In Kobe’s harbor, where less than half a century ago wooden junks and sampans were being built, there 

are now dockyards where steamships and battleships of all sizes are being constructed. The development 

of Japan’s industry and commerce has been phenomenal and the nation now has factory cities—and all 
their inevitable social problems—comparable to any that may be found in the West. 
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is served, and 
trinkets galore 
without any of 
the quality of the 
“specialty” that 
heretofore dis- 
tinguished one 
city from = an- 
other. Naturally, 
under these cir- 
cumstances, much 
of the charm of 
the old mountain 
fastness has been 
destroyed. Sweet 
revenge modern 
Japan has thus 
taken on this re- 
treat, a retreat 
which harboredso 
many _ warrior- 
Buddhist priests 
who harassed the 
Shogun of Japan. 
These priests 
were in the habit 
of swooping 
down upon 
Kyoto, until No- 
bunaga conquer- 
ed them. But that 
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conquest also 
marked the re- 
tirement of the 
Emperor from full power. Sweet vengeance for modern 
Japan. ... Yet, if one chooses, one can still wander off the 


highway into mountain woods, poke into empty and dusty tem- 
pies, and meet no one except a priest or a high-stepping Ohara 
girl. 

And as a faithful “Bozzy” to my wife, let me further concur 
in her objection to the desecration of the region around the 
Miyako Hotel in Kyoto. Gone is the pleasant leafy approach, 
with the sudden turn. Instead there is a wide avenue, and 
the bungalow-like hostelry, soft as the forests themselves, has 
given way to the 
grandiose stone 
structure, with 
private baths and 
all the other 
paraph er- 
nalia sacred to 
the American. 

But Kyoto it- 
self, Kyoto the 
most adored city 
in the Orient be- 
sides Pekin, Kyoto 
itself has resisted 
change beyond 
the requirements 
of its modernized 
Mikado or Tenno 
who needs must 
always return 
hither, penitent 
before the ever- 
lasting over lord- 
ship of his divine 
ancestors. For 
though he may 
rule from Tokyo 
—which is really not a truly Japanese city at all—it is to Kyoto 
that he must come for initiation into Mikadoship, and receive ab- 
solution from the contamination of politics. Andsowhateverstruc- 
tures his augmented power may require at coronation, the old pal- 
ace grounds remain as simple as they were when his fathers were 
but tribal chiefs. So, too, Kyoto, remains essentially as simple as 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Evolution of Georgia's cMetropolis 


“From a Burned Village to a Capital—The Atlanta of the Mauve Decade—Some 
Achievements of the Modern City 


By ANNULET ANDREWS OHL 


land in Georgia that had been a prosperous town. All that 

remained, in this charred waste, was one God-forsaken 
spotted house with broken windows and caving roof that had 
been cruelly spared from the torch to stable Sherman’s horses. 
Had the sightless eyes of the Calico House been saved to reflect 
the utter annihilation of Atlanta on that October morning, it 
would have collapsed in despair like a house of cards. Calico 
House stood there now shivering in the gun-metal mists of war’s 
aftermath. 

The land, recently proud in possession of pretty homes, 
stretched in pallid misery from horizon to horizon. Charred tree 
trunks pointed reproachful fingers heavenward. Upon these 
circling vultures alighted. The sinister landscape looked like a 
veritable graveyard of the hanged guarded by evil spirits. 

As dawn grew in grace, a fresh breeze swept from the brown 
mountain eastward, across the ravaged land to the silver point 
peaks of the Kennesaw flattened against the western sky. As the 
sun rose, the earth drew a deep breath of reviving life. - 

The hills carried her message to her homeless children huddled 


Os an autumn morning in 1864, dawn broke above a tract of 


in sheepfolds, in cabins and in tents in the surrounding country. 


The people came back. They rebuilt their homes. The children 
played and sang in the burned wilderness, the girls gathering 
precious bits of pottery and melted glass for their doll houses. 
The boys salvaged 
old iron and twisted 
steel to exchange for 
a bit of silver at the 
blacksmith’s. A dime 
looked as big as the 
moon to a boy in 
those days. 

New people drifted 
into the settlement. 
Young soldiers strag- 
gling home from the 
northern army came. 
Mountain boys and 
farmer boys who sel- 
dom wore shoes, came 
to work shoulder to 
shoulder with boys 
who had never put on 
their own boots until 
war released their 
body-slaves. This was 
a new town in the 
south, different from 
all other towns. An 
Atlanta boy with old 
lineage kept it dark. 
Atlanta was not class- 
conscious. It was At- 
lanta conscious. 

Many _ well-to-do 
people, sensing the 
city’s future, came to 
give it a start; bank- 
ers, railroad men, 
financiers and _ busi- 
ness men from small- 
er towns and from 
other states. Young 
men whose families 
had enough money 
left to equip their sons with a profession sought Atlanta as their 


Tes 


goal; among these a young lawyer named Woodrow Wilson hung 
up his shingle on Whitehall street and practiced his profession 


there several years. 


GEORGIA’S CAPITAL FROM THE AIR 


The city which owes its origin to the development of the pioneer railroads in Georgia less than 
a century ago is now one of the great commercial capitals of the southeast. 
bore the unpromising name of “Terminus.” This was soon changed to the more rural “Marthas- 
ville.” Finally in 1847, the city ambitiously chose for itself the classic name, Atlanta. 

Civil War Atlanta has developed with amazing rapidity both commercially and industrially. 


It was only four years after Sherman’s March to the Sea had 
destroyed Atlanta when the new town rebuilt her railway. . 

“Al-lanta, Atlanta,” called the conductor as the train frisk 
into the station. “Atlanta, Atlanta,” he repeated, stressing t 
first syllable so insistently as to make young men bound f 
sleepy old towns hold hard to the arms of their seats to ke 
from getting off. It was like passing a sweetheart to visit 
great aunt. “Aflanta, Atlanta,” called the black newsboys to t 
alighting crowd. “Atlanta, hard-boiled eggs and The Constitu- 
tion—, Atlanta!” 

So the town started, with one newspaper and one railway line 
—a city that today has fifteen railway lines and six daily papers 
as well. The Constitution, functioning from that time to the 
present, has been a potent factor in the city’s growth. Its editor, 
with a genius for discovering brains, gathered able men into his 
service. 5 

During the yellow fever epidemic in Savannah in the seventies, 
Colonel Howell spied in the Kimball House register “Joel: 
Chandler Harris, and wife, and two measly children.” Colonel 
Howell searched all over the lobby before he found “Uncle 
Remus” stuck off shyly in a dark corner, and engaged him to: 
come and work for The Constitution. Harris came, and he lived 
in Atlanta for the rest of his life. The Uncle Remus stories, 
translated in every living language, were written there—and the 
songs set to music 
and sung all over the 
world came from 
Frank Stanton, sal- 
vaged for The Consti- 
tution from. New 
York and almost 
from the East River 
into which the poet 
was about to throw 
himself. Henry 
Grady, the “paladin 
of the south’s ren- 
aissance,” was added 
to the staff. 

In the early eighties 
Atlanta was assem- 
bling herself in. fine 
form, though as yet 
only a large town with 
five horse-car lines 
m@ anda prosperous busi- 
ee era riess section. The rail- 
‘ ways running from 
east to west in the 
downtown region di- 
vided the residential 
area in two parts. The 
south side of the rail- 
way trailed out from 
the business blocks to 
West End and Wash- 
ington Street, where 
the first fine homes 
were built. Soon after 
the social tide turned 
northward to _ that 
fish-back ridge on 
which the Cherokees 
and Creeks had their 
trading center at a 
landmark known as “Pitchtree Standing.” From this aboriginal 
beginning, Peachtree street got its name. 

Atlanta’s flapper period arrived in the indeterminate era be- 
tween Queen Victoria and Oscar Wilde. Rosewood and mahog- 
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In 1843 the town 


Since the 
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Sane 


ATLANTA, 6G ZORGIA, 


/ AS IT APPEAREO"ON THE ENTRANCE OF THE UNION ARMY UNDER GENS SHERMAN, SEPT. 291865 


View of the Pasaonger aud Height Depats 
no” 


ATLANTA DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


4] 


The Major and his wife were pro- 
gressives, fine old wine in new 
bottles. The Major, who had, of 
course, been in the war, skipped it 
when a classic mind turned to the 
past, to quote from Shakespeare, and 
Sir John Suckling, and Robert Her- 
rick. But the talk across the Major’s 
breakfast table, verdant in juleps and 
glowing with the golden brown de- 
light of waffles and fried chicken, 
was, in the main, modern—talk about 
Atlanta, her present and her future, 
of music and art and literary clubs 
for Atlanta, of parks and squares to 
be developed for the city’s beauty. 
The Major was president of the 
Capital City Club for a quarter of a 
century. He was twice made mayor 
of Atlanta. In his first campaign, 
when asked to lunch downtown by 
the wool hat boys, a friend advised, 
“Now, Major, don’t you go and put 
on your best clothes for ’em. You'll 
lose out—they’ll think you are stuck- 


‘he depot of Confederate military supplies, Atlanta) was General Sherman’s principal objective during the a 


rst stage of his invasion of Georgia. 


uilitary camp. When he began his famous “March to the Sea” in November, a large part of the city was 


) burned. 
4 

my, horsehair and damask had gone out. Peacock’s feathers 
ind sunflowers had net come in. This American walnut period 
urnished cumbersomely the large Queen Anne frame houses with 
long windows opening on narrow front verandas cut off at one 
end by the bulging bow windows of the double parlors. As plutoc- 
racy increased toward the century’s end, new houses heaved in- 
‘ervening baronial ‘solidity between frame structures—fat man- 
sions of brick and stone, with porte-cochéres and spacious central 
entrance halls. 

These mansions remain, and some of the old frame houses 
above Ponce de Leon Circle are still 
intact in the hands of the first owners, 
but’ the home dearer to Atlanta than 
all others vanished in the early years 
lof this century. One of the city’s 
twenty-five hotels stands now on 
Peachtree’s finest site where the 
Major’s buff house with white trim- 
mings once stood on the crest of a 
green knoll sloping back to the 
-Major’s terraced rose garden. Colored 
waiters in the hotel dining room today 
affront memory with canned mint 
sauce above the very grave of the 
Major’s opulent and seductive mint 
bed. 

Of a Sunday morning at about 
eleven, a tall gentleman, elegantly ro- 
tund and slightly sprung in the legs 
(“Damn these old legs! Yes, my 
dear, I’m a devil of a fellow—sixty 
years young—but damn these old 
legs!) emerged from the buff house 
to escort his guests up the garden walk 
to breakfast. Always he appeared with 
his beautiful silver-crowned head un- 
covered and his noble face, with its 
white mustache and neatly clipped 
inch-wide goatee, high-lifted and smil- 
ing. The sunlight glistened on his fine 
linen and his elegant black silk morn- 
ing jacket. é 
functioned nimbly in white linen 
trousers with inch-apart pin stripes 
and feet too small for weight wore 
fine silk-clocked balbriggan hose and gaiters with cloth tops made 
to measure. A richly chased topaz seal ring completed a toilet as 
fine as the wearer. / : 

Now of course, “gentle reader,” you are waiting for the harpsi- 
chord and for “‘befo’ de wah” tales to fit this picture. Not at all. 


Sherman captured the city in September, 1864, and turned it intoa UP: 


The Major did put on his best 
clothes, his silk hat and his cutaway 
coat and his newest trousers and the 

very finest of all his handsome vests, and he wore his piccadilly 

gloves and carried his gold cane. 

“What’s good enough for me, by gad, is not too good for the 
friends who are going to vote for me,” he confided to his valet, 
as he stepped in his victoria and rode down to that lunch with 
Atlanta’s Tammany. 

He made a hit. The wool hat boys just loved him. 

“He treated us as if we were one of him instead of as if he 
were one of us,” which was their crude way of putting the Major 
in a nutshell. Of course they voted for him. 


MAY BROS. 
LOANS 


THE HEART OF ATLANTA TODAY fe eee 


The business section of Atlanta today presents an amazing contrast to that of the late sixties when most 
“The damned old legs” of the city was a charred mass of ruins. The old trading center of Five Points, with its covered wagons, 
corner groceries and straggling roadway, has developed into one of the richest business sections in 


America. 


There were many men of the Major’s type even among the 
older generation in Atlanta’s young life. She drew no reaction- 
aries. Many crossroad towns in the United States have grown 
into thriving cities since the sixties. Some of these are much 
larger than Atlanta. 
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In the south today 
there are such modern 
urban centers as Bir- 
mingham, Memphis, 
Chattanooga, Louis- 
ville and others to pro- 
test against the bold 
claim of supremacy 
made and maintained 
by Georgia’s capital. 
But Atlanta stays put 
in the spotlight, by rea- 
son of her personality. 
She was the first city 
in the south to register 
a progressive psychol- 
ogy, a new attitude. 
She had no pre-war 
past with buried treas- 
ure and pilfered spoons 
to sob over. She started 
in her career quite new. 
The recrudescence of 
the little north Georgia 
ante-bellum hamlet 
known as Marthasville 
under the haughty new 
name of Atlanta was as 
inspiring to swank as a 
movie star’s transition 
from Jane to Gloria. 

It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that At- 
lanta became, through 
a certain quality of 
flamboyant egotism, a 
target for the shocked 
disapproval of older 
southern cities. As an 
army with banners, \At- 
lanta made her march 
to the music of her 
own trumpeting. Like 
the Texas pony to 
which Theodore Roose- 
velt was compared, her 
normal gait was run- 
ning away. 

liisin hers races for 
prominence, she has 
sometimes mistaken 
notoriety for distinc- 
{ion, her errors are to 
be condoned because of 
her youth and her 
wholly self-made suc- 
cess. Her scandals, her 
tragedies, her myster- 
ies, have ever been as 
out of the ordinary as were the enterprises marking her growth. 

In 1881, when Atlanta was only a rugged, bustling town, she 
made her initial bid for national notice by way of the first Inter- 
national Cotton Exposition the world had ever seen. As capital 
of the largest cotton-growing state except Texas, with twice 
Georgia’s area, the city felt it her duty to invite the world’s cotton 
manufacturers to witness every state of King Cotton’s progress. 

The staple was shown in a unique manner to foreign manufac- 
turers on one occasion when they were received at a banquet by 
the governor of the state in a full dress cotton suit that had been 
picked from the boll, woven and made, from sunrise to sunset of 
that day. This Exposition was a far-flung advertisement for the 
city and brought an increase of business and population. 

In 1889 when Atlanta had functioned for only a quarter of a 
century, her favorite son was inspired to visit New England with 
the first message of peace and good-will from South to North 
since the Civil War. Grady, a constructive idealist, desired to 
quell rancor'and to rebuild the national spirit in the southern soul 
tried to the breaking point by the adversities of conquest. 

. His speech in Plymouth Rock began with a mot. 


SCULPTURE ON A: COLOSSAL SCALE 


A tremendous amount of equipment is required to carve the heroic figures from the granite 

cliff of Stone Mountain. This workman putting the finishing touches on the coat collar of 

General Lee is standing on the lapel button of the General’s coat with nothing else to sup- 

port him. The hammer and chisel are occasionally used, but most of the carving is done 
with pneumatic drills. 


talk; my father was 
Irishman, my mot 
was a woman.” 1 
puritans responded 
this, reflecting th 
their mothers had 
been women. 
Soon after the C 
cago Exposition, 

lanta, now arrived 
the cryptic femme 
trente ans period, to 
on a mood of dise 
tent. This caused 
to convoke her citizen 
to inquire of them w 
they had not got up 


fair for their ow 
town. 

“We have here,” 
reminded, “a woman 


eligible for Presiden 
of the Woman’s De 
partment, who is also a 
graduate of George 
town convent, and is 
far more beautiful than 
Mrs. Potter Palmer.” 
The citizens agreed 
with Atlanta’s verdict 
on Atlanta’s woman 
with the golden eyes 
and a matchless charm, 
as well as a gift for 
leadership. She be 
longed more to Atlanta 
than to any other place 
except Versailles in the 
days of le grand momn- 
arch. I stress the fem- 
inine equation in rela- 
tion to this period be- 
cause women were 
coming to the fore at 
this time. Woman’s 
work, woman’s pages 
in newspapers, what 
women were doing in 
the great world, ete., 
were subjects of more 
vital interest than now, 
since woman’s ability 
has been put to the test 
and proven. 

The Exposition was 
a great success. It was 
not comparable, of 
course, to the dream 
city of Chicago, but like everything in Atlanta, a brilliant achieve- 
ment for its size. Victor Herbert’s orchestra came down to it. 
Professor Booker Washington gave an eloquent lecture to a 
packed and enthusiastic audience. A Georgia barbecue functioned 
down the hillside below the sophisticated Piedmont Driving Club. 
The Woman’s Building had a Charleston Room full of Peel and 
Gilbert Stuart portraits and Malbone miniatures, Japan and South 
America had buildings. Mrs. Potter Palmer, as impressive as she 
was to Whistler in Rome, appeared as a visitor in black velvet 
and pearls and a tiara at entertainments in her honor. 

This all happened in the Mauve Decade of which so much tosh 
is now written and little intelligently known. It was not a slow 
period—far from it! Ladies did not smoke. They wore real 
dresses over corseted and cozy figures, and they had plenty of 
nice glistening hair. Champagne flowed freely at all entertain- 
ments. Seven wines served with seven courses at ladies’ lunches 
made the deadliest of enemies in a deadly species overflow with 
sisterly love by the time the port was passed. 

Atlanta had plenty of money and lived high. Great caterers 
came down from New York to serve weddings and receptions. 


a 
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MMPRIL, 1930 
i aquets as big as bushel baskets were ordered at a high cost by 
lion leaders and nine o’clock German leaders for their young 
ces in big puffed sleeves and circular skirts and pompadours. 
WW | flower scents mingled the pungent odors of aromatic carried 
“Wi jeweled-topped vinaigrettes revived at this time from the 
prgian period. A cut glass vinaigrette the size of a candy jar 
at filled with strong lavender salts served often as an excellent 
‘erage against the discovery of an oversupply of cocktails. It 
» a lavish, gay and richly dressed and fed and ornamented time, 
td gaily by a generous and happy-spirited people. People were 
Yaither worse nor better than today. The difference between 
in and now lies only in custom and attitude. 
‘Che early years of the twentieth century crowded Atlanta with 
people brought by big business. The city, now through her 
reasing railway facilities had become the gateway of the Gulf 
‘WSites to the Atlantic coast, thereby making her one of the large 
“nufacturing centers and distribution centers of the South. 
YVAt this time the death of Atlanta’s oldest inhabitant released a 
‘¥st tract of land held at the northern terminus of Peachtree so 
Tht residents to whom the name of Peachtree was socially sacro- 
ct could move out to a Peachtree of a larger growth and leave 
newcomers and encroaching tradespeople to the old Avenue of 
 Eshion. 
‘Druid Hills in the outlying eastern section was built up at this 
ne. Today the high ridge on which the city rests overlooks 
luntry estates, parks, golf courses and modern suburban sections 
beautiful as those encircling the older cities of the North. 
‘The natural beauty of the surrounding country is more color- 
and diversified here perhaps than elsewhere. There are no 
rge forest trees, of course, in woodlands of recent growth; but 
iture, from the time of the city’s rebirth, starred her Cinderella 
flowers. The moist trail of springtime brooks flames in the 


bse and scarlet of wild azaleas, and the pastel crepes and chif- 
pns of laurel and rhododendrons flutter from overhanging cliffs. 
log violets and forget-me-nots mosaic in blue and amethyst the 


. THE STONE MOUNTAIN CONFEDERATE WAR MEMORIAL 


fertile earth beneath the gnarled ugliness of scrub oaks. 

With the increase of population and the activities of a new 
type of plutocrat, the personnel of Atlanta went through the same 
changes as that of other American cities in this century. The 
original Atlanta set, regarded in the past as quite new by older 
southern cities, now became the old set and, im its quiet fashion, 
formed a rather aloof circle of its own to give way to the influx 
of new arrivals. Flappers as slick as ten cent store bric-a-brac 
rallied to the wail of the saxophone; nymphs, flat-faced and hip- 
less, jazzed to the snare-drums’ caprice and the wail of trombone 
and oboe. New types from God knows where, and bound for 
destinations unknown, filled the lounges of the new hotels built 
with new money by new millionaires. Sheep in lamb’s clothing, 
with young legs at one end and old faces at the other, vamped 
adolescence at country clubs and dance halls 

New occupants of old Atlanta homes got arrested in the midst 
of questionable gaiety on summer nights. Several Atlanta sirens 
got several divorces in Paris and one Atlanta flapper from the 
hinterland of what the old set called “across town” got arrested 
in a Montmartre café. An elderly Christian millionaire was 
dragged into the divorce court and into breach of promise suits 
by way of the gold-digging industry. Even the type of married 
belle changed from that of Pompadour and la Valliere to the 
more bourgeoise models of du Barry and Nell Gwynn. Every 
new element in the city soared to the highest pinnacle of 
modernism... . 

With the new Atlanta one inevitably associates that formidable 
undertaking, the Stone Mountain Confederate War Memorial. 
The proposed plan, now spasmodically under way, is to sculpture 
around the sides of this mountain of solid granite the story of the 
South’s part in the Civil War. Mrs. Helen Plane in early youth 
lost her young husband in the battle of Sharpsburg, 1862. 
Women remember war! This one lived to become the South’s 
patriotic matriarch. She died at ninety-five in 1925, having con- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Great scaffoldings of steel have been suspended along the granite precipice of Stone Mountain in order to carry on the gigantic sculptural work on 


the memorial. 


At the left is the half-finished head of Jefferson Davis; in the center is General Lee; and to the right may be seen the rough indica- 


tions of the unfinished figure of Stonewall Jackson. This picture was taken with a telegraphic lens from a hill a quarter of a mile away from the 


mountain. 


The figures are about three hundred feet above the ground and they are visible for many miles. 
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The Shrine of the Last Saxon King 


The Curious Legend of Ww altham Holy Cross—A Venerable Village on the 
Fringes of Lor Historic Events at Waltham Ab! pbey 


By MARION BALDERSTON 

LAS, poor Harold, last of the Saxon kings of Eng want to go, a tram or a bus or the underground 
A land! His body lies somewhere under the g1 you quickly ie, it’s worth the trip of twelve ee 

where once was the chancel of the Abbey Ci i m the center of London. Indeed it’s worth the 9a 
of Waltham. Around his three thousand odd miles over wie 
grave is the noise of trams the Atlantic before that, for 
running over steel rails, the the village of Waltham Holy 
honk of motor horns as cars Cross is a this minute being 
come around the bend of the church- gobbled up by the suburbs and goom 
yard, the grinding brakes of heavy ness ee ‘how quickly it wil & 
motor lorries and the cheerful clatter swallowed completely, jeaving onl 
of trippers on their way to Epping, that most heartbreaking oi all aghiz 
climbing out of charabancs for a drink an ancient ruin set among modem 
at the nearby pubs. Poor Harold! brick villas. So go quickly; youm 
They carried him here in state from meet no other Americans, it hasmm 
the field of Senlac, an arrow from a been “discover 
Norman bow through his brain; they Waltham has its story, which gag 
laid him in state in a gold and jew eled ol 
tomb in this elie at church of his, 


back beyond Harold the Saxon. 
In the — of the Danish Harde 
and hoped the Conqueror would ric 
kind to his fallen foe and old-time 


+ 


Tovi, Or Tof fig the Pak d stand d 


ud, 
friend. bearer and friend of the king. He 
William was kind, at least he paid owned lands in distant Somerset, ami 


no attention, which was much the same 
thing in those days. He was busy, 
among other things, repairing the Ro- 
man Wall around the city of London, 
thirteen miles away. Centuries passed 
from that famous year of 1066, and 
very slowly the suburbs began to spill 
themselves around the Wall of Lon- 
don. But the village of Waltham 
Holy Cross remained tiny and 
forgotten, for miles of the 3 
dense and dangerous Forest 

of Epping lay in between. The 
magnificent Abbey weakened, 

the whole eastern end erashed 


he owned much of the great forestan 
of Hainault and Epping, where theses 
who liked dangerous sport hunteds 
boars and bears and such. (You cam 
drive for miles through Epping Forest 
now, and over Hornsey Rise ang 
Hampstead and such suburban places 
there are still remnants of the great 
Middlesex Forest in the form of 
ancient gnarled trees). Tofigl 

built himself a hunting lodge 

i out here, and the place was 
x called W ‘eald- ham, a home m 
the weald, or forest, later tol 

be contracted into Waltham) 

in one day and lay in ruins. i 4 When Tofig married, he gave 
And the grass grew over it a great feast here, and his) 
and it became a field, in time QUEEN ELEANOR’S CROSS friend Hardicanute attended. 


a bowling green, and the place of Not far from Waltham Abbey, at Waltham Cross, stands The king feasted too well, for he quite: 
Harold’s grave was forgotten. But one of the memorials which Edward I erected on the literally ‘drank himself to death. And 
he was none the worse for all that; different scsi Pali Soe body of his queen rested on its that was the end of him, but Tofig 
the walls of his abbey had simply wid- be ae apt na nn lived on in the forest. 

ened; he had the sky for his roof and Now about that time, there was a 
the stars for his candles and the birds of the countryside to sing _ carpenter (some legends say a smith) who lived on one of Tofig’sy 
his masses and matins. estates in Somerset, a place under a curious peaked hill, called) 


» 


THE CARVEN PILLARS OF THE NAVE THE ANCIENT NORMAN DOORWAYS 


The mighty pillars and round arches in the nave at Waltham Abbey date King Harold built Waltham Abbey i in the Norman, not the Saxon, man- 
from the days of Harold the Saxon. ner for he had been guest and prisoner of William the Conqueror. 


Serer, 1930 


Acutus by the Romans, and today Montacute. The car- 
was told in a dream to dig up a cross which he would 
n a certain spot. In those days people believed that 
s revealed more things than one’s subconscious desire 
naughty, so the carpenter got up and hunted out the spot 
he dug. He dug up a cross, which one ancient historian 
was marble and jewels and another says was wood, carved 
an image of Christ. (None of them suggested the car- 
r had any hand in making it!) 
larly, he thought, it is my duty to take this to the nearest 
istery, for there is more in all this than my poor wits can 
stand. So he put the cross in a cart and harnessed his 
and told them he was going to drive them to Glastonbury, 
30 far away from his home, and sacred to Joseph of 
jathea and the Holy Thorn. Perhaps he didn’t tell the 
@, but someone standing around. In any case the oxen 
i and not a step would they go along the road to Glaston- 
im not for whips nor any sort of persuasion. Clearly, 
ht the carpenter, there is more in all this than my poor 
can understand, so he called in the village priest. 
'thaps, said the priest when he arrived, the cross is not 
@t for Glastonbury, for all that it’s the most sacred place 
M@ogland. After all, there’s Canterbury over in Kent, second 
Wnctity. But the oxen liked this suggestion no better. Per- 
you might try Winchester, said the puzzled priest, that’s 
ed enough with the bones of St. Swithin and other nota- 
buried there. But the oxen would have none of this 
“xr. Then, said the priest, the only thing I can think of is 
arry this to your master Tofig at Waltham and perhaps he 
nt the oxen were off at once on hearing this, the carpenter 
ning behind them. And on they went steadily the whole 
dred and fifty miles in ten days, which was not bad going 
a pair of oxen in a district where roads were bad. 
laturally something special had to be done for so extraordi- 
y a cross, and Tofig decided that the most appropriate ges- 
} was to build a church around it. Which he did, and half 
undred people were at once miraculously cured by kneeling 
fe before the cross, and no doubt crowds gathered to look 
hose intelligent oxen. But Tofig’s son ruined his father’s 
tes and the church came into the possession of Edward the 
ifessor, who gave it to Harold the Saxon. Harold rebuilt 
m a magnificent scale, not in the Saxon, but the Norman 
nner, for Harold had been guest and prisoner of William in 
mandy and knew all about this new style of architecture. 
e present parish church which you can walk in is the nave 
Harold’s abbey, and Harold himself walked here and per- 
ps touched the grooves and carvings on these immensely 
tk pillars, as he watched the workmen. 


es os. ae 


: 


"ee 


mdon. It still possesses timbered cottages and quaint carved gable-ends and delightiul pubs that 


are reminiscent of an older England. 


WALTHAM ABBEY TODAY 

All that today remains of the great Abbey built by Harold the Saxon nearly 

nine hundred years ago is the nave. This has been restored to serve as the 
parish church for the village. 


THE VILLAGE OF WALTHAM CROSS 
xe little village of Waltham Cross has not yet been destroyed by the rapidly expanding suburbs of 
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In 1060 Edward the Confessor and his 
queen [dith were here when the church 
was consecrated, Ten years later the king 
was dead and Harold, but newly crowned, 
knelt here before the Holy Cross on his 
way south to meet the invading Norman 
William. They say the carved head on 
the cross which had always looked up, 
looked down now with a sorrowful ex- 
pression, But whether Harold saw all this 
or not I cannot say. His battlecry on the 
field of Senlac was “The Holy Cross,” but 
he may not have meant any special one, 
all crosses being holy. 

In any case, in a few days his dead body 
lay there under the cross, and there it was 
entombed and three priests kept the 
candles lighted and sang masses for his 
royal soul. Parts of the church were re- 
built from time to time. The body of Ed- 
ward the First lay here for seventeen days, 
in 1307, on its way from the north. He 
had begged, poor monarch, that the flesh 
be boiled from his bones and his 
bones carried north again at the 
head of another and greater army 
to fight those Picts and Scots he 
was never able to conquer. But 
bones and flesh lie in Westminster 
near his beloved queen Eleanor. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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His Sacred Usliness—The Crocodile 


Crocodile Worship in the Orient—How the Crocodile Enters the World—Habits 


veneration, the fear and the worship of mankind, the 

ugliest is probably the crocodile. Modern civilization, 
however, has scorned to do him homage, unless a premium price 
on his tough hide can be accounted as homage. 

The crocodile at the first—at the very first—is as symmetrical 
_and handsome as many another creature. Life for him begins 
in an egg, as it does for a turkey or a chicken or an ostrich. His 
coming-out party is the more startling, however, because he 
emerges from the egg as the very incarnation of ugliness. 

In the Island of Java an enterprising traveler once watched 
at a birthday party of a sturdy crocodile. First there is an odd 
squeaking sound, easily heard several yards away. Then the 
egg is broken. A nose appears from a chipped hole, followed 


OF all the forms of animal life that have commanded the 


by head and neck. After some struggling 
the shell becomes a thing of the past and a 
lively baby saurian has arrived with enough 
strength and skill to catch a fish or snap off 
a finger. There is little hesitancy either 
way. 

In the Island of Java there are relics of a 
former worship of crocodiles which many 
believe extended over the East. Egypt is 
generally known as the cradle of such venera- 
tion, since embalmed crocodiles have been 
found. In fact the saurian was considered 
as sacred by the ancient Egyptians as the 
cow is by the Hindoos. Traces of crocodile 
worship can still be found throughout many 
of the Far Eastern countries, and one of 
Vishnu’s incarnations is said to have been 
in the form of a crocodile. 

In Java crocodiles frequent the canals and 
rivers in the neighborhood of Batavia. After 
being objects of fear, they became by a tran- 
sition of sentiment objects of veneration, and 
offerings are still made to them as to a deity. 

When the Javan is suffering from disease, 
he builds himself a kind of coop and fills it 
with eatables he supposes will be most agree- 
able to the crocodiles. He places the coop 
on the bank of the river, or canal, confident- 


WIDENING THE BREACH 


It is a tough job for the baby crocodile to make an opening through the 
thick shell of the egg. The hard, scaly snout, which is seen emerging 
here, serves as an efficient battering ram. 


of the Jungle Dreadnaughts 


By WALTER RALEIGH 


a lesser god. 


Pee. | 


CRACKING THE SHELL 


The baby crocodile announces his appear- 

ance in the world with a lively squealing 

that may be heard several yards away from 

his shell. This picture shows the egg after 

the young saurian has made his first tiny 
breach in the shell. 


ly expecting that by means of such offerings he shall 
of his complaints. 
take away any of the viands, he would then draw upo 
self the malady of the sufferer. 

In some districts of Java the crocodile is tamed and hi 
ness is enhanced by adorning his ears with rings of pri} 
stones and gold and fixing ornaments on his fore feet. = 
regular food and special attention he is given all the respé 


Following the footsteps of this ancient worship, it is ea 


That the crocodile, as well as the ibis and other beast 


TRA} 


Should anyone prove so mischievous © 


Egyptian worship, was interred with the ji 
ors of. being embalmed is stated 
Herodotus, and in. this day the same cv) 


is said to be practiced in some parts of 
It would appear that many of the cus: 
known, in Egypt were common over a |< 
region of the Far East. 
Louis Winston a traveling correspor 
with a-special interest in the reptiles oF 
Orient visited in the neighborhood) 
Karachi, on the northwestern shore of I 
Karachi is the cable station connecting I) 
with London. While not commercially n 
it is an important link in English Eas 
control. ; 
Near Karachi there is a curious rese 
or pond for crocodiles. Mr. Winston 
of this: g 
“The pond of Mugger-peer, as it is cal 
lies to the northwest of Karachi. Thee 
visited the crocodiles (crocodilus palust 
on two occasions. The chief amusemen: 
some of the small boys in the neighbork 
is to shy stones down the throats of the ¢ 
ing monsters as they lie basking on the ba 
of the pool. 
“Great date-palms wave shady bow 
close by, so ages since did the magnifi¢ 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE 


The crocodile’s skin is tough, but not quite tough enough to make 
escape from the egg a pleasure. The emergence is punctuated 1 
plenty of squealing and periods of rest. 


HIS FIRST LOOK AT THE WORLD 


Eving forced his head through the narrow aperture the bewildered 
yingster now has a chance to breathe freely and glance around at the 
hostile world. 


the ferns, gigantic reeds and club mosses shelter the early pred- 
 eessors of these crocodiles. This great pond is about three hun- 
ced yards in circumference, and contains as many little grassy 
jands which the majority of the crocodiles choose for resting 
™ gaces. Some sleep half in and half out of the water, and still oth- 
i’ 4s lie all but submerged in the mud. Young ones, just hatched 
yom the shells, run along the banks, disappear suddenly and as 
i «ddenly reappear. 
is “Strangers are expected to stand treat, not only to the fakirs 
‘ad natives who gain a livelihood by showing the monsters, but 
+» the crocodiles themselves. Upon the arrival of a party they 
‘me out in unusual numbers. One of the natives took a piece 
raw meat, dashed it on the bank, uttering a low growling 
ound. Thereupon the whole pond seemed to come to life and 
rocodiles never suspected of existing rushed for the bank. The 
hore was literally covered with scaly creatures, snapping their 
aws at one another. 
| “The food was 
veized with the side of 
he mouth. Then the 
crocodiles tossed their 
aeads backward mak- 
ng the morsels fall 
haan their throats. 
Generally they bolted 
their food, but some 
. gave slight mastication. 
_ The majority were so 
anxious to escape from 
‘their too greedy com- 
“panions that they dis- 
appeared with the food 
‘in their jaws.” 
_ With this descrip- 
‘tion of the crocodile 
farm at Karachi it is 
interesting to contrast 
an account of the 
_ crocodiles of the Afri- 
| can jungle given in 
: Delia Akeley’s recent 
‘book “Jungle Por- 
eetraits.”” 


o 


meeedence. They are 
| found in almost all the 
lakes and rivers of suitable depth and temperature, ready to seize 
man or beast and drag them down to a horrible death. 

“In remote places where crocodiles have been practically un- 
‘disturbed by the guns of white men they crawl out of the water 
-during the heat of the day to sun themselves. Incongruously 
they lie on the sandbars, with gaping jaws and armored bodies, 
:side by side with a family of sleeping hippos. 


IN THE SUN AT LAST 


and his species is common in Java and other parts of the Orient. 


THE FINAL STRUGGLE 


It is amazing how much crocodile can be packed away in a small egg. 
Now the youngster has completed his hardest work and need only wriggle 
out to the ground. 


“Often, when the bar is too narrow to accommodate their 
numbers, these ferocious creatures crawl on top of one another 
and lie like logs of wood cast up by the flood. Those at the 
bottom of the pile are sometimes completely buried beneath the 
others. At the slightest suspicion of danger the mass of mon- 
sters is quickly galvanized into action, and as they snap and 
struggle and plunge to safety the water is churned into foam 
with the violent lashing of their long tails. 

“It is only a few moments, however, after their frantic efforts 
to escape before eye-knobs begin to appear, here and there, on 
the surface of the water. Satisfied that the danger is past or 
only a false alarm, they swim back to the bar and cautiously raise 
their grotesque and horrible heads above the water. Crawling 
out on land, they run with unbelievable speed on short, thick, 
scaly legs to reach their favorite place in the sunshine. It is 
then that the big crocodiles look like the armored dragons of a 
long-forgotten past, 
and remind one of the 
prehistoric animals in 
the priceless canvases 
which the famous art- 
ist Charles R. Knight 
has executed for the 
Natural History 
Museums of New 
York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 

“When they attack 
large animals like the 
buffalo or the rhino, a 
mighty struggle some- 
times ensues. On my 
huntin.g excursions 
along the African riv- 
ers I often came across 
places where a tug of 
war between the four- 
footed gladiators of 
land and water had 
taken place. The 
trampled earth and the 
bloodstains on 
the bushes often bore 
testimony to the fierce- 
ness of the struggle. 
Sometimes all that was 
left to tell a pitiful 
jungle tragedy were 
the deep furrows in 
earth leading straight into the water, where foot by foot, and 
inch by inch the powerful armored monster had dragged his 
frantic, struggling victim to a horrible death beneath the surface 
of the water.” 

The crocodile, according to Herodotus, was said to shed tears 
when about to devour his prey. It is this statement that has 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Somethe many a 
. hideous reptiles com- The young crocodile is a fierce and active creature as soon as he oe the wea hy 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB Biya 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union, 


ORTENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lueian S. Kirtland 


ANNOUNCING THE. CLUB’S NEXT 
PUBLICATION 

The Committee of Selection announces 
that it has secured for spring publication 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham’s ‘‘Mogreb- 
el-Acksa: A Journey in Morocco.” This 
extraordinary book is the work of a writ- 
er who has received the highest praise 
from men so diverse as George Bernard 
Shaw, Joseph Conrad, Theodore Roose- 
velt, William Morris, Stephen Crane, Max 
Beerbohm and W. H. Hudson: ‘“‘Mogreb- 
el-Acksa” is one of Cunninghame Gra- 
ham’s earlier books and one of his finest, 
yet it has never before been published in 
America. It is a special privilege to give 
cur members the first opportunity to 
possess an acknowledged masterpiece of 
contemporary travel literature. 

Cunninghame Graham is one of the 
most remarkable personalities in England 
today, a great traveler, an adventurer, a 
scholar anda brilliant writer. In a famous 
tribute to the fascination of ‘Mogreb-el- 
Acksa” and to Cunninghame Graham’s 
genius Bernard Shaw said: “His tales of 
adventure have the true Cervantes touch.’ 
Joseph Conrad said, “He is unapproach- 
able in acuteness of vision—of sympathy. 
He is alone in power of expression; and 
through vision, sympathy and expression 
runs an informing current of thought as 
noble, unselfish and human as is only the 
gift of the best.” 

In Cunninghame Graham’s veins runs 
the blood of Spanish Hidalgos and Scot- 
tish chiefs. A man of tremendous vital- 
ity and untiring curiosity, he has always 
sought adventure in the world of action 
and the world of ideas. As a youth he 
worked on the cattle ranches of Texas 
and rode the pampas of South America 
‘with the gauchos. In Uruguay, Paraguay 
and the Argentine, in the Spain he knows 
so well, in the land of the Moors and in 
his native Scotland he has gathered an 
amazing fund of personal experiences 
among men of all kinds and conditions. 

He has known public life as well. On 
one memorable occasion he dared to defy 
the stupidity of an infuriated London 
mob at Trafalgar Square. He has been 
in prison and he has sat as a member in 
the House of Commons. Nine superb vol- 
umes of history and biography reveal his 
intimate familiarity with old Spanish life 
and the achievements of the conquista- 
dors. His travel books, stories and es- 
says have won him a position in the front 
ranks of living English writers. 


ORES to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation factl- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of Instoric 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


“Mogreb-el-Acksa” reveals Cunning- 
hame Graham’s genius at its superlative 
best. This book is the record of a perilous 
journey to the forbidden region of the Sus 
in Southern Morocco in an attempt to 
reach mysterious Terudant, a city no 
Christian has ever entered. The story of 
how he fared in his Moorish disguise, of 
the people he met, the dangers he en- 
countered and of his captivity at the 
sheriff’s castle in Kintafi is written with 
unique verve. 

The book is a graphic evocation of 
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R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHA 


Z 
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primitive Moorish life with its feudal 
sheiks, its mud castles and fortresses, its 
cruelty and brilliance, and its bloodthirsty 
tribesmen. Against the grim background 
of the Atlas Mountains moves a multi- 
colored pageant of Oriental types—thieves 
and bandits, Jewish traders, muleteers, 
Negroes, wandering ‘‘talebs,” minstrels 
and acrobats and superb horsemen. 
Breath-taking adventures are set down in 
a narrative as swift as the flashing sword 
of a Moorish horseman. Woven through- 
out the book are humor, irony and shrewd 
philosophy. In short, as Joseph Conrad 
said, here is “continuous delight”—a book 
that holds the reader spellbound from the 
time the journey begins at Tangiers until, 
after so many adventures, the traveler 
says farewell to the giant kasbah in the 
Valley of the N’fiss and the strange, en- 
trancing, half-feudal, half-Arcadian life 
of Southern Morocco. 


This special edition of ‘Mogreb-el- 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 
Frederick Simpich 


Acksa” is issued to members of the N 
C. at the special price of $2.50. It 
handsome volume of 376 pages wit 
colored jacket, pictorial end papers as 
portrait. Subsequent to Club publica 
a regular edition of the book will 
brought out by one of the general publi 
ers and made available to the public a 
higher price. 

For the benefit of those new me 
who are not familiar with the Clu 
Quarterly Publications it may be said th 


fully for nearly two years. Already $ 
notable books of travel, exploration an 
allied subjects have been published in 
cial editions and at special prices for 
members. “Mogreb-el-Acksa” makes 
seventh book chosen by the club. 
The first six books chosen by the Club 
are the following: 
“Tn ee of England,” by H. V. Morton. 
Vets” by E. E. Free, Ph.D., and Trayis" 
Hoke. $2.00. 
“The Flight of the Southern Cross,” by ~ 
C. E. Kingsford-Smith and C. T. P. Ulm = 


$2.00. 

“Off the Beaten Track in Southern 
France,” by Roy Elston. $1.75. 

“End of the Earth,” by Roy Chapman 
Andrews. $3.00. | 

“In the Land of the Lion,” by Cherry Kear- ~ 
ton. $2.50. 


Members may secure ‘““Mogreb-el-Ack- 
sa” and subscribe to the Quarterly Pub- 
lications by writing to the Secretary. A 
few of each of the earlier publications 
still remain and any volumes members 
may desire can be obtained at the price 
listed above. 


FOR YOUR ENGLISH TRIP 


If the articles in this issue inspire you 
to include the, British Isles in your trig 
abroad this summer the Secretary takes 
pleasure in announcing that the following 
booklets are available to members :— 

Looking at Britain; Looking at Scot- 
land; Continental Europe via Harwich; 
Continental Europe Through Zeeland; 
The Direct Line from London to the Mid- 
lands; Edinburgh and the Scottish Bor- 
derland; The Shakespeare, Washington 
and Franklin Countries; The English 
Lakes; Calendar of Historic and Impor- 
tant Events; Land Cruises Through Eng- 
land; Vacation Tours Through the Brit- 
ish Isles; This Year Come to England ; 


‘Shakespeare Land; On Visiting England ; 


On Seeing Britain and Europe; Tales of 
Old Inns in Old England. 
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Vacvcey Rancun 


Valley. Wyoming 


A HORSE FOR EVERY CURST 


Ruccep outdoor life, tinged with the right degree of com- 
fort, makes Valley Ranch popular among the knowing. 
Away from stuffy office and stilted drawing-room, to in- 
vigorating Wyoming—towering, jagged mountains; chaps 
and spurs, and bucking bronchos; dreamless nights and 
days of riding and fishing. Comfortable cabins for fam- 
ilies and individuals. All dairy and garden products. 
Pack trips through Yellowstone National Park and the 
famous big-game wilderness of the Rockies. References 
invariably required. 

For booklet and full information, address 

Valley Ranch Eastern Headquarters 

70 Vast 45th Street, New York, N. ¥. 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 2235 Owners: 1. BW. Larom—J. S. Bryan 


Glorious 


AIR MILES 


With All Expenses Paid 
A PRIZE VACATION 
AS OUR GUEST 


© To compete for this marvelous 2,000- 

You Are Invited mile aerial voyage with all its speed, ex- 

: 7 hilaration, visual beauty and luxury. 

This prize vacation trip will be awarded on June 1st by the National Air 

Travelers Association for the best letter on’ The Future of Aerial Pas- 
senger Transportation,”’ 7 


CONTEST CONDITIONS 


Your letter should embrace one or more of the following points: 


Saving of time, energy and money. Write on 
the beauty, convenience, service or commercial 
possibilities, or whatever aspect you consider 
most wmportant or essential improvements needed. 


subject is broad and offers many interesting angles. 


RULES: 


Contest is open to anyone between the ages of 1% and 65, (ex- 
cluding employees of the N.A.T.A.) 


Letters must not exceed 300 words and must be received on or 
before May 15th. 


The Prize Winner will be announced June Ist. 


The trip awarded will be made exclusively over Air Transport 
Lines within the United States, starting from the most convenient 
point selected by the winner. 


State in your letter whether or not you have ever flown and in 
what capacity. 


6th Address you letter to the FLIGHTS DIVISION and write your 
name and address plainly. 


NATIONAL AIR TRAVELERS ASSOCIATION 
66 East South Water Street CHICAGO 
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a descript 
quay. I d ‘ 
one who knows Torquay would 
cuse me of hyperbole. 
It has a climate so equable that in 
the coldest months of the year the 
- 


3 
temperature is of te 


is a season when the heat is tem- 
by the gentlest of cool breezes. 
It has an historical hinterland un- 
lequaled in England. (I'll go into 
| details later.) It is within easy reach 
| by road or rail of London and the 
| big centers of the South. Torquay 
| is, in short, one of the most charm- 
ing and attractive spots in Europe. 
That such a delightful place is not 
better known is a curious fact. 


Forget the guide-books for a mo- 
ment and come see Torquay and the 
surrounding countryside. Push down 
\through the Devon lanes, like no 
other lane anywhere (and thereby 
\learn where the Englishman derives 
| his placidity) ; look down from your 
|hotel six hundred feet above sea 
\level upon Tork Bay and re-people 
lit with the vessels that thronged it 
| during the war with France; look 
at that promenade, and watch the 
bathers beneath the uniquely red 
cliffs, 

Up and aloft the romantic hills 
and valleys have become overspread 
with terraces, villas and gardens, the 
luxuriance of which is a feature of 
the place. Varied, beautiful, inter- 
esting—that is the scenery. And as 
far as the Dart there is co-operative 
protection from spoliation. 

Still within Torquay township, 
and about a mile from the center 
of the city is Kent’s Cavern—the 
largest in the country, and, with its 
profusion of richly colored stalac- 
tites and stalagmites, quite the most 
interesting. In the history of man- 
kind the records of Kent’s Cavern 
go back further than those of any 
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cave known to us. It is ise 
cavern that we have derived the: 
accurate and extensive of our 
clusions about the Paleolitine 
who fought the woolly rhinoce 
the saber-toothed tiger, thea 
bear, and the great Irish Gi 
Torquay can be seen 2 fines 
tion of the remains of such Z 
You can learn more about FP; 
toric Man in one hour in the ca 
than you can out of 2 doze 
books in a year—but that By 
way. 


The remains of Torre A Dey 4 


semi-tropical luxuriance 


still be seen. It was founded 
pre-monstratensian monks in 1% 
and the ruins include several 
and a thirteenth-century “Spanish 
barn,” so-called because it house 
some survivors from the Armada § 

Let’s run nineteen miles out from 
Torquay, right up on the Devem 
moors to North Bovey. Here 
the Manor House Hotel, is a com 
plete replica of a Jacobean mansion 
It was originally the headquarters of 
the late Viscount Hambleden, whose 
personal romance is one of the great 
est in the history of newsprint. 
hotel, this, it is true, but the 
place I know where one can live @ 
and assimilate the atmosphere of the 
old English baronial home. 

Near Torquay, also, is Brixhase 
Even the Encyclopaedia Britanmce 
is compelled to admit that it i% 
“fishy jas even few fishing-towns” 
Which doesn’t mean that it is of) 
fensively effluvient, but merely that 
it is quaintly picturesque, unspoiled, 
unmodernized, a little gem of the 
English coast. 

From the Bay off Brixham Wil 
liam of Orange landed in 1688. I 
think that he showed more common- 
sense than many, many voyagers 
abroad! 

I have mentioned these places of 
interest in the hinterland of Torquay 
as instances of what I’d call the 
uniqueness of Torquay. 

One day England will “discover” 
Torquay in earnest; but I am afraid, 
too Jate: it will be peopled by Amer-— 
ican visitors! d 
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THE Pacific has its miracle, too! The Orient is coming nearer and 
nearer. This year, it suddenly looms over the horizon and beckons 
,.. 1,000 miles nearer the American shore. 

Hawaii is now only a casual trip. Japan, its eternal ternples and 
blossoms, is 7 days beyond. Shanghai’s continental gaiety 3 days 
beyond that... 5 days later, Manila. 

A thrilling travel miracle... wrought by the speed and luxury of 
Canadian Pacific steamships ... the great white Empress fleet. 


® EMPRESS OF JAPAN, NEW THIS SUMMER 


This summer comes another new giantess... Empress of Japan, 
26,000 gross tons...21 knots speed ... largest and fastest ship to ply 
the Pacific. She and her famous sisters head the Pacific dash... 
mammoth resorts-on-keel . . .swimming pools, exquisite ball rooms, 
period lounges, spreading sports decks, quiet libraries. Equally 
superior second-cabin. All four of the fleet, including Empress of 
Canada, Empress of Russia, Empress of Asia, cater to international 


travelers who prefer a congenial, do-as-you-please shipboard life. 
® HAWAII OR EXPRESS ROUTE 


Take the paradise route via Hawaii...or the express route, 
Vancouver and Victoria straight to Yokohama, the fastest Pacific 
crossing. 

Ask for booklets telling about the new, simplified way of touring 
the Orient. Information, reservations and freight inquiries from your 
own agent, or from any Canadian Pacific office: New York, Boston, 


Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Montreal, and 29 other cities 


. . - less than ten days away, via the huge white Empresses in the United States and Canada. 


TO THE 
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WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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North Cape, Northern Capitals and Leningrad 


SUMMER CRUISES 


By 8.8. “ATLANTIS,” largest and latest steamer devoted 
solely to pleasure cruising—from England to Norway, North 
Cape and Northern Capitals, including Leningrad (for Moscow). 
13 to 22 days, sailing June 21, July 5 and 25, and August 15. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Regular sailings by luxurious Royal Mail liners 
from Southampton and Liverpool. Tours to 
Brazil and Argentina, and around South America. 


For reservations and illustrated booklets apply to 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 


26 Broadway, New York - Or Local Agents 
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‘Pioneering, on the “Roof of the World ‘ 


(Continued from page 11) 


ants, who had pushed as pioneers 
into these distant plains. The his- 
tory of America’s wild plains re- 
peating itself! Later the Kirghiz 
also were massacred and fled away 


into China, whence they returned 
hungry and destitute, after some 
years. 


All this is history of only the past 
decade. Yet today the Kirghiz have 
their own autonomous republic, and 
Kirghiz delegates sit in the Federal 
government in Moscow. In _ the 
High Pamir, three weeks by horse 
beyond the railway, I saw on a mud 
house wall a giddy colored poster 
depicting a Kirghiz leaping for joy 
as he drew a winning number of 
the Soviet government’s lottery loan. 
How many Kirghiz subscribe or 
draw winning numbers I do not 
know, but even across the desolate 
High Pamir the propaganda reaches 
and gets response. And in a yurt 
of the Alai, squatting on an ancient 
rug, I heard a modern Kirghiz 
judge enforcing the new Soviet mar- 
riage law against a father who had, 
in the ancient way, bought a bride 
for his son. The culprit was given 
eight months’ hard labor, and the 
judge, himself a Kirghiz, protested 
that the sentence was too lenient. 

Far beyond the trading caravans 
into the High Pamir in the heart of 
Asia go the caravans of the Red 
Army. Most of the traders follow 
the easier ways, the hard, beaten 
camel trail to Kashgar in Chinese 
Turkestan or the many other trails 
among a_ settled population. Long 
and hard they seem from our Ameri- 
can standards, three weeks or more 
by camel and horse from the end 
of the railway. But longer and 
harder. are the trails to the army 
posts over the high ridges, making 
no concessions to the valley routes 
where men have beaten pathways, 
but pressing straight south for a 
month or more bby slow, steady 
stages, till they reach the high fron- 
tier that looks toward India. 

Here is the spot where Russia and 
Britain stand face to face. All across 
Asia a wavering line of ancient peo- 
ples separates these two great rivals 
for the dominance of Asia. Turkey 
Persia, Afghanistan, and greatest of 
all, China, stand as buffers. But 
here in the High Pamir the line of 
separation wears thin; it is barely 
a good day’s journey from Russia 
to India. 

Until the end of last century, in 
fact, Russia and India touched in 
the Pamirs. Then England secured 
by treaty a cession of Russian land 
to Afghanistan, in order that a dou- 
ble frontier should guard her Indian 
border. The thin strip of Afghan 
territory that runs through these 
mountains is scarcely fifty miles 
wide. But it is nearly all of it 
higher than any of the Alps, and 
infinitely desolate. 

Baedeker’s Russia, published in 
tsarist days, calls the Pamirs a “zone 
forbidden to foreigners.” It is still 
forbidden. The permit which was 
issued to me at Osh (on showing my 
other permit from Moscow) read 
“Permission to enter the forbidden 
frontier zone on the route from Osh 
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to Horog, returning within « 
days.” A week’s journey out J came 
to a fort in the hills where two val- 
leys meet, and learned that my per. 
mit must be registered. Names and 
permit numbers were kept of aff 
civilians passing this way. ve 

When I received permission {o 
travel with the troops into the High 
Pamir, I asked if the presence o 


barrassment. I admit that Ty 
dered, privately, more about hard- 
ship than embarrassment. For they 
were going through regions visited 
only by explorers, and always spoker 
of with respect by the most hardy 
The commander assured me, 
“Several women are going—ani 
even babies,” he told me. “Such 9 
the commanding staff as are married 
take their families with them.” 


Babies in the Pamirs! Aeros: 
those passes higher than Moun 
Blanc, camping for many week 


above 13,060 feet elevation, thes 
pioneer Russians carry babies. Tw 
of them traveled with us in a mos 
unique contrivance. 

Balanced across a horse’s pack 
saddle by wooden beams and ropes 
two shallow wooden boxes hung, on 
on each side of the horse. Eact 


box, padded with bedding, held ; 
baby of two or three years, smiling 
squirming, occasionally sleeping o 


a canopy against the blistering st 
but, since in the higher altitudes thi 
canopy is insufficient against rock 
glare, the babies had masks on thi 


faces and tiny bags on their han 


contrivance, the babies emerged f 
ly lively and happy at even 
Verily, the Russians are a hat 
races ap 
I had many talks with the soldie 
en route. Their first question (if 
the universal first question of 
Russians) was how much wages ff 
of their calling get in America. 
replied that before the war Ame 
can soldiers got thirty dollars” 
month; but that I didn’t know wi 
had happened to their wages sine 
“If our poor country had to p 
that much to each soldier, the 
would be no money left for ind 
trialization,” one of them answer 
while, the others nodded, surpr 
me by the lack of personal gr 
they showed. : 
Except when on the march, th 
soldiers get three hours daily | 
civic and political instruction, aime 
at teaching them communist views 
all’ matters from collective ind 
trialization to foreign affairs. T 
asked me if the American army wi 
volunteer or conscript, and when 
replied, with some pride in our tradi 
tions, that it was volunteer, one 6 
them quickly countered: , 
“But men who choose to be § 
diers by profession—they cannot 
from the best elements of your 
ciety. With us the best elemen 
every worker and _ peasant, ical 
how to defend his country. If nt 
in the two-year service, he learns i 
the training periods for the stay-al 
homes. All our citizens can figh 
(Continued on page 54) 
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FAST DRYING TENNIS COURTS 


the Davis Cup on “En-Tout-Cas Bouhana” Courts 
at the Roland Garros Stadium, Paris, France. 


Tennis . 
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n-lIout-Ca 


NEW IMPROVED 


Selected For Selected For 
THE BRITISH HARD THE FRENCH 


COURT CHAMPIONSHIPS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
1930-1-2-3-4: 1929-1930-1-2 


THE JUNIOR CHAMPI- THE DAVIS CUP 
ONSHIPS WIMBLEDON (Final or Challenge Round) 
1929-30 1929-1930-31 


Acknowledged by All Champions and First Class Players 
To Be The Most Accurate and Perfect Courts in Use. 


Upkeep reduced 50 percent 
THESE COURTS ARE MADE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
For Details Address Dept. M 


Sole American Agents 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO., Ine. 


400 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Sole Makers and Patentees 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. (SYSTON), Ltd., England 


Pacific Coast Representative—R. Hunter, Jr., 1530 Latham Square Bldg., Oakland, California 
Canadian Agent—E. A. Purkis, Ltd., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto 
Patented in Great Britain, U. S. A., Canada 


30 MINUTES AFTER RAIN... AT TWILIGHT 
eh case WEEKS EARLIER ... WEEKS LATER 


ountry Life 


Special Offer! 


eee Prague... 


Pavia, a jewel in Italy’s crown. ... Wild, 
lovely Carolina swamps and marshes... . 
Magic isles in the Mediterranean. . . 
Little towns and valleys around Vienna. 
... Kauai the beautiful. . . . Tunisia be- 
tween the Sahara and the sea... . The 
unchanging charm of Siena. . . . Days at 
Deauville. . .. The call of the open road. 
... French Canada. . . . Austrian ham- 
lets—where music rules the fleeting hour 
these are the enchanting titles of 
those travel articles that have appeared 
in the last six issues of Country Life—a 
magazine that has a positive genius for 
“finds” in smart new places to gu. 


3 big issues $2.00! 


COUNTRY LIFE, Garden City, N. Y. 

As a reader of Travel, I accept your 
special offer of 8 months of Country 
Life for $2.00, to-include the Summer 
Travel Number. 
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ASCINATING: Japan Jc landat pales 


where the East blends 
with the West and the past with the present... 


charm and courtesy, 


Everywhereis the scenic majesty that inspires 
a worship of Nature. Everywhere blossom-framed 
shrines, temples and pagodas preserve the traditions of 
the centuries. Everywhere a gentle culture is seen in 
the festivals ot the seasons, the Tea Ceremony, the 
“Tkebana” or flower arrangement, in the undying art 
symbolized by the Momoyama sereens and the Uki- 
yoye scrolls, 

And everywhere in Japan are the modern luxuries 
of great railroads, hotels and motor highways as well 


as facilities for all the smart sports. 


The wonderlands of Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China are 
reached from the United States and Canada Ly the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the American Mail Line, the 
Canadian Pacific and Dollar Steamship Line. Full information 
will be furnished by any of these Lines, any tourist azency or by the 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 


c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
One Madison Ave., N. Y. City 545 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. City 


‘Pioneerin?, on the 


It would be very hard to beat us” 
| On another eH a group of 
| soldiers asked me if I admitted that 
“America is preparing the next 
| world war.” I answered that if this 
|were so most Americans didn’t 
|know it, and didn’t want it They 
|looked at me with kindly contempt. 
“Of course not. No peoples ever 
But America has most of 
d in the world, and is fighi- 
the markets the worid, 
iilding more and more ships 
for her. What is that but 
t World War?” They ex- 
€ opinion that it would be 
ist England and Japan and per- 
ther countries as well 
raise = the question whether Rus- 
would side with America in such 
a con snflict with her two ancient rivals 
in Asia. Over this there was some 
variation in opinion. “We could not 


oi 


ny 


be ally to any capitalist country,” 
said one 

“All the same,” said another, “Enz- 
land is our chief enemy, and we have 


o 
oS 
| 


no antagonism with America” 


Be neutrality at least, this 
soldier med to wish to offer. He 
was a peasant lad from a backward 
district which not many years ago 


name in the yalley: Hanns, who is 
|}a young sculptor of promise, will 
|impersonate St. John. 

| Another sculptor in wood, Guido 
Mayr, will slight his carving tools 
this season in order to shape a 
flesh-and-blood man. Ili he repeats 
|his 1922 version of Judas Iscariot, 
jhe cannot but be one of the most 
| brilliant performers in the coming 
| production. 

A Virgin Mary of 1922, having 
married and passed from eligibility, 
will be supplanted by a charming 
young office clerk of the village 
Fraulein Anny Rutz, full of smiles 
and vitality, comes into her own. 
“Blessed art thou among women!” 
will be said to her not only upon 
the stage, but by the looks and 
handclasps she gets along the 
streets she toddled through when a 
|child. An  umnspoiled plowman’s 
| daughter, a type of German loveli- 
jness, Luise Straus, is selected to 
| dance as Salome before Herod. The 
| innkeeper’s oldest child will go 
down into Play history as the peni- 
tent Magdalene—though she missed 
by a hair being preferred to Anny 
for the part of the more fortunate 
Mary who was the mother of Christ. 

Picturesque Hanns Mayr will for- 
get for a space his sterner duties as 
Burgomaster of the town, and as 
Herod will decree the Slaughter of 
the Innocents. From his sawmill 
will come Melchior Breitsamter to 
sit in judgment as Pilate, brushing 
from his working clothes the scented 
dust of pine trees to wash his Roman 
hands in the water which can never 
make them clean. Laborers will 
neglect their shovels, cooks their 
kitchens, children their books—to the 
glory of God! 

Such faces, such dignity, such calm 
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‘The World’s Stage—1 930 


(Continued from page 2 27) 
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TRA 
Roof of the World te 


had never heard of Awei aan 
Derchance as the source of fhe 
ing machine which the village: 
bought on instalments. Most 5 
comrades had been iliterate-= 
haps he too had only learned 
since entering the armsy. 
But this raw peasant lad, fg 
the system of steady political i 
ing in the Red Anny, already 
with his icllows certain defaute 
unanimous views about world 
tics and his function in the stem 
he saw coming ] 
With boys like these and 
their commanders and insta 
and the wives of their de 
I rode and camped day after @ 3 
the High Pamir. There were 
ty of us at night in a singieg 
in close-packed rows. In kale 
our tent the women alternafed 
men, each wife with her own i 
band and household goods Ag 
woman guest I was given a ge 
between two of the wives © 
hali of the tent was filled with g 
Yet at no time of the trip, by w 
or glance, was I reminded thal 
Was a woman and an alien, or 
thing else than a camping comm 


oi the roa 


Oftistia 


uprightness. Commercialism has q 
entered here: such net earnings q 
accrue all go to charity; such q 
tangible values as are created gp 
to whom, and for what? It is neg 
less to put the answer into we 
They who create them believe 
their forefathers’ piety once ave 
from their valley the threat of ‘s 
plague in 1633—perhaps they are he 
ful that their own keeping of @ 
covenant will avert the less Ietix 
plague of our modern times. 
can well believe it—for “the Spirit 
influence of the Play” tas sam 
something in them alive. They 
not bow down before the Gold 
Cali of The Machines to worshigg 
Within themselves they are indas 
values into which mechanics dos 
Play a part. 

The Play is given with almost g 
believable perfection in costume z 
stage-crait. Interspersed betweil 
the three main acts are tableaux fros 
the Old Testament narrative. Thre 
decades ago songs set to supef 
music were added to the entreacts 
Groupings are taken from famon 
masttrpieces by Murillo, Ruben 
Raphael and others, whose art is s 
closely followed that it seems as : 
the renowned paintings have come t 
life A splendidly equipped modern 
theater has replaced less adequate 
housing of the past. 

When one reflects that only o 
since 1680 has the ten-year recur 
tence of (post-war conditions po t- 
poning it from 1920 to 1922) 
Passion Play been interfered 
and that it has uninterruptedly be 
come more and more popular with 
each decade, even one who has not 
seen it becomes impressed with 
conviction that here at least fli 
the undying Light of The World. 
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The Wonder Hotel of New York 
7th Ave. 50-5lst Sts. Heart of Times Square District 
2000 ROOMS 


Room with shower or 
mwithrunning water $2. ine bath and shower $3.00 5.00 
Ww o Ps » . for tuo A 4.00 5.00 6.00 


Moorish Grill serves Club Breakfast and Table d’ Hote Luncheons 


reat Northern Hotel Woodstock 


118 West 57th Street 43rd St. Just East of B’ way 


America’s Rue de la Paix Room With Running Water 
Room with Private Bath for ome $2.00 2.50 3.00 
me $3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 | for two 3.50 4.00 
wo 4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 Room With Private Bath 

» Bedroom and Bath frome . %3.00 3.50 4.00 
26.00 7.00 8.00 9.00 | fortwo 5.00 5.50 6.00 


Martha Washington 
The World Renoun Hotel 
(Exclusively for Women) 

29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


Hotel Wolcott 
31st St. and Fifth Ave. 
Room with Running Water 


ome . . $2.00 2.50 
os y 2.00 2.50 Room with Running Water 
Room with Private Bath prone s « + $200 250 
ome . . . $3.00 3.50 forte. . $3.00 3.58 
ee 5 le 4.00 5.00 Room with Private Bath 
. Bedroom and Bath for ames» |» $3.00 350 
$6.00 7.00 for me . $4.00 450 5.08 


NO HIGHER RATES 
sas eetels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 
For Map of New York and Descriptive Booklet 
Write to Travel Department 


MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street rm 


ACATION 
VOYAGES 


HAVANA 


$140 up 19 AND 17 DAYS 


ALL EXPENSES 


automobile sightseeing trips. 


MEXICO 


24 Days to Mexico City 
ALL EXPENSES 


$275 up 


modern age. 


ineluded in fare. 


WARE 
LINE 


Tickets Ofee: 
545 Sth Ave., at 45th St. 
| Gen. Pass. Offer: 
112 Wall St., New York é 
so All Authorized Tourist 
Azgensizs. 


Sailings each Thureday. 


es 


ee 


Invigorating days at sea on a big modern American 
Liner—then Havana, the gay metropolitan capital of an 
interesting foreign land. Rate includes All shipboard 
expenses, American plan Hotel accommodations and 
Sailings every Saturday. 


The trip of scenic splendors in a land that breathes 
the glamour of old Spain, and still keeps step with the 
A «sightseeing stop at Havana, side trip, 
Progreso to Merida, rail climb Vera Cruz to Mexico 
City and all hotel and automobile «ightsecing tripe 


’ 
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Ocean Front View of Rio de Janeiro 


Around-South-America 
Sailing from Los Angeles 
Oct. 8, 1930 


S25. CiThy-of LOS. ANGELES 


{Flagship of LASSCO’s Los Angeles-Hawaii Fleet} 


Cruise 


71-days... 


55 


De luxe 
cruise to fasci- 
42m, nating lands. 


aver 17,000 nautical miles... upwards of 40 


orts, cities and points of special interest! Cruise operated 
by LASSCO in cooperation with AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Cruise Ship... the palatial 

“City of Los Angeles” is spec- 
ially designed and appointed 
for cruising the tropics. All out- 
side staterooms, unusually spa- 
cious, all with FRESH running 
water, hot and cold, and over 
70% with private or connect- 
ing bath. Unique outdoor 
swimming pool,with sand 
beach. Grand dining saloon, 
with windows open to the sea 
on three sides, accommodating 
entire cruise party at one sit- 
ting. Two promenade decks, 
one glass enclosed, unusually 
spacious, sports and recreation 
decks. Every detail of appoint- 
ments reflects the highest stan- 
dards of luxury. 


Itinerary ... The chief ports 
and cities include: 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Balboa, (Panama) 
—Salaverry, Callao, Lima, Mollendo, 
(Peru)— Arica, Antofagasta, Valpar- 
aiso, Santiago, Coronel, Punta Arenas, 
(Chile) — Buenos Aires, (Argentina) 
— Montevideo, (Uruguay) — Santos, 
Sao Paulo, Rio de Janciro, Bahia, 
(Brazil) —Trinidad, B. W.1.—La Guaira, 
Caracas, (Yenezuela)— Cristobal, Bal- 
boa, (Panama)—La Libertad, San Sal- 
vador, (Salvador) — Mazatlan, (Mex- 
ico)—Los Angeles. 


Shore Excursions... excep- 
tionally comprehensive and 


interesting— ail under the ex- 
perienced management of an 
accompanying American Ex- 
press Co. cruise staff. 


Season Ideal... Springtime 
in these lands of romance across 
the equator! Gorgeous tropical 
verdure, thunderous waterfalls, 
the lofty Andes, vast pampas 
plains and modern cities whose 
beauty, progressiveness, broad 
culture and brilliant social ac- 
tivities invest them with in- 
tense interest and charm. 


Eastern cruise members may 
sail from New York and New 
Orleans to Panama — connect 
with the cruise ship at Balboa 
for the circle cruise of South 
America—and conclude with 
an enjoyable winter visit in 
Southern California. 
Cruise prey limited to 300. Tour 
cost from $1050 to $4500 includes pro- 
gram of shore excursions. For full 
particulars, apply any authorized 
agent, any office of the AMERICAN 
EXPRESS or, 


LASSCO 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO 
7H So. Broadway . « Los Angeles 
571 Fifth Avenue . « «New York 
149 So, Dearborn . . Chicago 
625 Market St. « San Francisco 
213 E. Broadway + +» San Diego 
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You can begin your ramble at the Royal Leamington Spa for Caxton 
valued the waters as far back as 1586. High Warwickshire hedges es- 
cort you to Kenilworth and the most famous baronial ruins in England. 
Kenilworth Castle was a veritable Gibraltar in the Middle Ages. The 
Earl of Leicester spent more than five thousand dollars a day entertaining 
Queen Elizabeth there in 1575. What tales it could tell—of Henry II, 
John, Henry III, Simon de Montfort, and John of Gaunt. 

Spend a lazy afternoon in Stratford. In the house on Henley Street 
where Shakespeare was born you can see a letter written to him by 
Richard Quiney. His very home has been perfectly preserved through 
the centuries and even the gardens contain shrubs, trees and flowers 
mentioned in the plays. The loveliest of churches is his hallowed resting 
place, and in the north aisle is the font in which he was baptized. 

A pleasant woodland path takes you to romantic Shottery where 
Shakespeare paid court to gentle Anne Hathaway. It is all so real that 
you expect Shakespeare to suddenly appear. 

Special Great Western Railway tours leave London daily winding 
through this most delightful bit of England. We have a booklet which 
will enable you to spend an evening reading about the pleasures ahead 
in Shakespeare’s Land. 


This new Guide No. 33 is full of historic epics and delightful suggestions 
and will be gladly mailed free on request 


G. E. ORTON, General Agent, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Tradition and 


Change in Japan 
(Continued from page 39) 
the branching river that flows un- 
swervingly through its territory. 

Of course, it were idle to speak 
of change or contrast in Yokohama 
and Tokyo, remembering what the 
earthquake did. Yet if anywhere 
that change to modernization, to 
Westernization, if you will, of which 
one hears so much, had taken place, 
it should show itself most in these two 
cities. For so long as one’s possessions 
are halfway adequate, so long does 
one go on using them. Butafter earth- 
quake wrought havoc everywhere, 
one would expect that the stir of in- 
dustrialism would burst into flame, 
and here Japan’s new genius would 
manifest itself. But what has taken 
place? Not a glorious new Western 
city, with all the Western notions of 
the ideal metropolis! No. When the 
municipal expert Tokyo had employ- 
ed before the earthquake to make 
plans and _ suggestions, returned 
afterwards urging these upon them, 
they turned them down. And in a 
crisis the real Japan sprung again to 
the fore. So that while the outer 
aspects, the fronts, are modern, and 
even some of the exposed interiors 
seem modern, the heart of Tokyo 
is essentially the same—as it should 
be. 

Modern excrescences are deplor- 
able, whether in New York or in 
Yedo, what though the most fanati- 
cal of antique faddists must admit 
that modernism has its good points. 
And I am a modernist to the last 
word in stainless steel as against 
niekel-plate. But those of us who 
have had a plethora of modern hotels 
cannot but regret that the grace and 
simplicity of the Japanese so-called 
foreign hotel has given way to the 
monstrosity of stone and tile which 
is a cross between a castle and a 
prison. Tokyo possesses a _ con- 
spicuous building of this kind. With- 
out doubt it is a de luxe hotel, and 
gave a young girl from Texas the 
one great thrill of her life. Without 
doubt it is a monument to the 
adaptability of the Japanese. But 
give me bacon and eggs, and the 
Kanaya and the Kanaihin hotels at 
Nikko and Kamakura. And give me 
Nikko and Nara with all that was 
once the beauty and the splendor of 
an unsophisticated and isolated na- 
tion. 

But these maladjustments in Japan 
are not the most significant thing. 
True that the modern hotel any- 
where else would be a thing to as- 
tonish and delight. Somehow it is 
the setting that is at war with it, not 
its own make-up that is wrong. It 
is the effect it has upon the Japa- 
nese life that counts. Doubtless, 
when the East meets the West in 
Tokyo, it meets at the modern ho- 
tels. But what takes place in the 
heart of the East as it greets the 
flattered West in this environment? 
It was always my great delight in 
Japan to find that Japanese would 


build themselves a palace of marble, 
install chairs and pianos and all 


things Occidental—and then place be- 

side it a modest, unassuming, strict- 

ly and severely native home. And 
(Continued on page 58) 
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The Great Roman Bath and Abbey — 


BATH. 


England’s Historic Spa 


has a particular appeal to 
visitors from America and ~ 
Overseas. Here can be 
seen the Roman Baths, the 
most perfect Roman re- 
mains in Britain, and the 
beautiful houses, squares 
and crescents peopled by 
the famous figures of his- 
tory and romance of the — 
18th century. 


For 2,000 years sufferers from 
rheumatic and other complaints — 
have found relief through the 
radio-active hot mineral waters. 
At Bath experienced physicians 
can be consulted and treatment 
obtained in the modern Bathing 
Establishment, equipped with 
all the latest scientific methods. 


Bath is the centre for auto 
tours to Wells, England’s most 
lovely cathedral city, Glaston- 
bury Abbey, the cradle of Chris- 
tianity in Britain, the great 
temple of Stonehenge and all 
the charm of the West Country. 


Visitors to Bath find a full 
programme of entertainments, 
music thrice daily, flower shows 

in the beautiful parks and gar- 
dens, golf, tennis, swimming, 
boating on the Avon and hotels 
to suit all requirements. 


The Book of Bath and all infor- 
‘mation from the Spa Director, 
John Hatton, Bath, England. 
(Hon. Sec, English-S peaking 
Union, Bath Branch.) 


A mural tablet placed on 
one of the famous houses 
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GRAND EUROPEAN TOUR 


BY DAIMLER MOTOR PULLMAN 


GERMANY 


COLOGNE 


: BRUSSELS 4 
“s. BELGIUM *s, meee 
Bs Poh 
ek eats 


% > FHEIWELBERG 


55 Days 
of delightful x 


travel bee 


ANY come to Europe, but how many 
see Europe? Here is a real chance 
to do so in perfect comfort. To be able to 
sit in an armchair and have the wonders of 
this historic and beautiful country described 
as it is unfolded before you, to have all the 
petty annoyances of travel smoothed out, to 
know you will arrive fresh at each point of 
interest and to find comfortable accommoda- 
tion awaiting you in eight different coun- 
tries. Surely this is a triumph in modern 


Outlay from London to London or Paris...... $1100 ee ealancl organization. 
Outlay from Cherbourg to London or:Paris. . .$1040 
Outlay from Paris to London or Paris....... $960 


Ask for full particulars and advice 


Including: 
from our English courier at 


1. First Class Rail, Steamer Fares and Reservations. 


2. The Motor Tour. 
3. Excellent Hotel Accommodation and Meals. 


4. Supply of Special Daimlerways’ Suitcase. DAIMLER HIRE, ERD: 


5. All Gratuities. 578 Madison Ave. New York City 


6. Services of Courier. 
PLAZA 0794 


_ Departure from London on May 11th and July 11th. 
Departure from Cherbourg on May 13th and July 13th. HEAD OFFICE: 243 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Departure from Paris on May 18th and July 18th. CABLE: =- - DAIMLERDOM, KNIGHTS, LONDON 
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SEE EUROPE IN 


All Expense 
“HOUSE PARTY TOURS” 
At Sensationally 
Low Prices! 


UXURIOUS motoring 
“d+ throughout Europe is the 
outstanding feature of Guild 
Tours. One sees the quaint little 
towns and romantic country- 
side, as well as the great glit- 
tering capitals! 


Allnecessary expenses are in- 
cluded in the tour price: round 
trip ocean passage by famed 
Canadian Pacific steamships; 
accommodations and meals at 
good hotels; motor trips and 


“All-of-Europe” By Motor 
Including Passion Play $995 


Here is an ideal tour for 

the traveler who wants to see all of 
Europe quite thoroughly in two anda 
half months. Itinerary includes En- 
gland, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 
the Passion Play, Switzerland, Italy 
and France, with special emphasis on 
the Shakespeare Country, London, 
Rhine Region, Berlin, Tyrolian Alps, 
Grande Alpine Tour, Italian Lakes and 
Hill Towns, Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Naples, Italian and French Rivieras, 
Route des Alpes, the Chateau Coun- 
try and Paris. 


et 


sightseeing programs; all tips 
abroad; admissions to galler- 
ies, museums, etc.; and sery- 
ices of couriers and guides. 


Ask for Booklet “E30” 


describing these and 
hundreds of other fas- , 
cinating tours priced 4 
from $335 to $1007, J 
and ranging in length 

from 25 daysto 74 days. 
Sent free on request. 


ORIENT CRUISE-TOURS to 
Hawaii, Japan, China, 
Philippines, all expenses, $520 to 
$1060. Ask for Booklet “O”. 


Passion Play and 5 Countries 
By Motor, All Expenses § 3 9 5 


See Normandy, Paris, Bur- 

gundy, Switzerland, Austria, Oberam- 
mergau and the Passion Play, Munich, 
Nuremberg, Heidelberg, Cologne, 
Brussels, Antwerp. 


The TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. «2cuenihes 


Dept. 444, 180N. Michigan, Chicago, or 521 Fifth Ave., New York City 


A New Express Service 


to, FRANCE..2 “ENGLAND GERMANY, 


Every Wednesday midnight, a 
great liner will sail from New York 
for Europe...just seven daysaway. 


Moderate rates... vibrationless 
speed...remarkable steadiness due 
to special anti-=rolling equipment, 
are features of this new service to 
Cherbours, Southampton, Ham= 
burs, of the 


de luxe steamers 


HAMBURG . DEUTSCHLAND 


NEW YORK. ALBERT BALLIN 
The “Famous Four” of the Atlantic 


PASSENGER accommodations have been remodelled to 


provide many new features of comfort and luxury...new and 


more powerful engines installed to increase the speed. 


Also a distinguished “Cabin” Service from New York to Ireland, 
France and Germany by the new motorships ST. LOUIS, 
MILWAUKEE and the steamer CEEVIERAINID: 


HAMBURG AAG OR G aan 
LINE New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Regina, Edmonton, or local steamship agents. 
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Tradition and 
Change in Japan 


(Continued from page 56) 


the Westerner was flattered to see 
how progressive the Japanese were. 
But how the humble little cottage 
shamed the mansion; how the un- 
painted wooden structure revealed 
the flawlessness of its wood; and the 
walls, with but one hanging scroll, 
bore their decoration as though it 
were the Order of the Chrysanthe- 
mum. And this is still the out- 
standing changelessness of the Japa- 
nese. He bows before the inevitable, 
but never succumbs to it. 

I am told that the geisha are no 
longer the factor in social life they 
used to be; that Japanese wives and 
mothers frequent the dance halls and 
fox-trot as any flapper. Jazz, mel- 
ancholy jazz, drones away the hours, 
with men and women in each other’s 
arms. I remember well how ten years 
ago Japanese men, under the in- 
fluence of saki, would chase their 
Geisha round the room urging them 


to dance in Western fashion with 
them; but even after they were 
caught, these maidens, to whom 


chastity was not always a virtue, 
would double over blushingly, and 
flop to the mats. They could not 
be induced to embrace their patrons 
so shamelessly. I did not realize 
then that I was watching an old 
propriety slowly giving way to a 
new. I did not realize that this 
ribaldry was the forecast of the 
coming code, and that in another dec- 
ade I should be seeing not only 
geisha, but sweethearts, daughters 
and—mark !—wives, publicly whirl- 
ing about together, unabashed. But 
on the steamer leaving Bombay for 
Egypt the two most finished dancers 
on the ship were a young couple, a 
apanese bride and gruvin of the 
iobility. And all through Japan 
vhere East meets West, the West is 
n the ascendent. 

Yet no cautious scribe would dare 
convey the impression that the old 
Japan is gone entirely and gone fo: 
rood. Regardless of approval or dis- 
ipproval, Proteus plays us a trick 
‘ow and then. Do all our maidens 
smoke and search for the hip-flask? 
.s there no one among us who will 
1ot change? 


In Japan the old temples are still] 


rayed at. Just hasn’t been wiped 
from Buddha’s brow these ten 
years. The old mossy lamps stu 


sway mournfully, yet consolingly, be- 
1eath the magnificent cryptomarias 
One steps from the wide avenue of 
the “improved” part of the city and 
drops down a hill, and there is the 
same temple, abode of shadows and 
dust and ghosts, and all that is dear 
to man. The Emperor is still the 
fountain head of all power, all wis- 
dom, all national consciousness. And 
within these ten years, the imperial 
shrines at Ise were rebuilt anew, in 
a replica so exact that twenty-five 
centuries of building and rebuilding 
every twenty years have modified 
not one iota of their being, nor has 
the reverence of the _ illustrious 
spirits that abide in them lost a beam 
of glory or suffered the smallest 
speck of tarnish from the elements 
that always change. 
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IN ENGLAND!! 


I quite enjoy these monthly talks wii 
clients—and prospective clients—in all 
of America; and so do they, judging 
letters I get by almost every mail. 

proud, too, that—because they say that 
them much more than just a good “ 
travel’’ service (which anybody's dollars 
buy)—clients become friends. Now — 
month 1 want especially to remind you 


I Cater for All Purses : 
e: 


You can have a most delightful but eco 

cal tour by motor coach throughout, wW 
excellent hotel accommodation, all meals & 
gratuities included (short or long perio 


From $9.50 per Day Each 


Such a tour is perhaps best for one or 
traveling jalone, but those preferring th 
own company and especially parties of th 
and four upwards should enjoy the supe! 
delights of a car to themselves and 


Tour by Private Limousine 
with an itinerary planned to suit their o 
individual tastes and free to stop just wh 
and as long as they feel inclined. Beca 
I have my own 1929/30 model de-luxe « 
(and am not merely an agent), 1 can 0 
you a truly luxurious personally escorted | 
of this sort at the lowest possible rates: ft 


$14.50 Each, per Day 
including my own or a colleague's services 
host-courier, first class hotels, all me 
sightseeing fees and gratuities. 


If you are an experienced traveler, let 
help you to 


Get Right Off the Beaten Track 


with this kind of informal trouble-free mo 
ing vacation. I and my colleagues can cli 
an intimate knowledge ot the by-ways as ¥ 
as the highways. 


Should you prefer to be your own ‘“‘pilot 
can also offer you a car to 


Drive Yourself 


Latest model (1930) 6-cyl. 5-seated sed 
from $49.50 per week (fully insured). 


STUDENT-GROUPS AND 
BIG PARTIES 

are offered unequalled value in tours by 
vate motor coach. 

Example: Oxford and the Shakespeare Co 
try by coach from London, escorted by gui 
lecturer throughout and including all adn 
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Room 69, Seattle, Washington 

Please send me, FREE, your illustrated 
booklet. 
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(Continued from page 43) 
ceived, at eighty, the idea of this 
memorial to immortalize in stone the 


lost cause above the great city arisen 
from its ashes. 


Unfortunately, however, Mrs. 
Plane’s noble conception has not yet 
been realized. Although millions 
have been donated by the city and 
by private persons for the monument, 
squabbles arising from one thing or 
another have retarded the work and 
given national publicity to the fretful 
tempers of contending citizens inter- 
ested in the achievement. 


Already, this battle of Stone Moun- 
tain with its diverse frustrations, 
accusations, assaults, personal and 
oracular, has run the length of the 
Trojan war. The choice as sculptor 
of Gutzum Borglum, a stormy petrel 
of art, was no doubt the incautious 
first step toward strife. 


Trouble began to brew as soon as| 


Borglum started his work. By the 
time he had done General Lee in the 
rough and chiseled the outlines of a 
horse or two he was provoked to 
frenzy and threw up his contract. 
The work was then turned over to 
Augustus Lukeman, a sculptor whose 
obvious urbanity failed to soothe 
malcontents. He in his turn has been 
criticized for wastefulness, lassitude, 
incapacity ! 


The nose of his General Lee has 
been proclaimed slanderously crooked 
and faults are found with that war- 
rior’s uniform and equipment. The 
Lukemanites parry such attacks with 
the assurance that General Lee’s 
crow’s feet are perfect and his ears 
are the delicately sculptured organs 
of aristocracy, whereas the Lee pro- 
file left by Borglum is, on granite 
purity, a carbuncle with ingrowing 
features and a cauliflower ear. All 
this, publicly broadcast by the press, 
may add to national gaiety, but it de- 
tracts from the prestige of a people 
and a city. 

The more conservative critical ele- 
ment are perhaps wise in favoring 
the Lukeman model, since it seems 
to have been a Borglum caprice to 
carve his horses and men wherever 
the granite was good without regard 
to group composition. 

The result of such methods in a 
completed design with cavalrymen 
romping at will on the mountainside 
might be mistaken for the charge of 
the Rough Riders down San Juan 
hill instead of an orderly and sad 
conception of defeated valor. It is 
reasonable, however, that connois- 
seurs should find flaws in the Luke- 
man model of a cavalry group led by 
Jefferson Davis tenuously balanced 
on a war-horse. To place the presi- 
dent of the Confederacy in front of 
General Lee is quite as out of order 
as Wilson would be in the lead of 
Pershing in a memorial of the World 
War. 

The Lukeman horses are perhaps 
too dapperly Greek for American 
chargers. Even General Lee’s splen- 
did Traveler could not have looked 
as if he had just stepped from a 
Pompeian beauty parlor. Hellenic 
suggestion also recurs in the wan 
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— NEW HORIZONS — 


The Greatest Romantic and Educational 
Adventure of Your Life 


LEAVING JUNE 29th 


THE RETURNING SEPT. 7th 

Visiting: CHINA 
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Cultural Expedition 
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RETURNING AUG. 26th 
SOUTH 


VISITING 
PANAMA CANAL 
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oo Kn—_o 
EUROPEAN extsxss TOURS 
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SIX COUNTRIES SEVEN COUNTRIES 


Holland, Belgium England, Holland, 
Germany, Passion Selgium, Germany, 
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Passion Play, Switz- tria, Hungary, Italy, 
erland, Italy, France, Switzerland, France. 


Days Days 


Details of Any of the Above Tours Sent on Request 


CHARLES A. JOLEY & CO,, Inc. 


TRAVEL SPECIALIST 


111 West 57th St. - New York, N. Y. - Circle 6088 


bee other week a “Prince” 
sails for Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires ... and another fortunate 
shipload of travelers learns the 
new luxury of the South Ameri- 
can trip. With each sailing comes 
fresh acclaim for the “Four 
Princes’—their spotless equip- 
ment, their silent twin Diesel pro- 
pulsion, their provisions for a fast, 
comfortable and safe voyage. 


{| Accommodations for first class passen- 
gers only. Reservations and literature 
at authorized tourist agents or at the 
Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall St., 
(where Broadway begins) or 565 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 


vince, WANE 


New York and South America for 35 years 


FURNESS 


Prince Line Service has been Continuous between 
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face of President Davis, which might 
be that of Charon himself fording 
the shallows of the Styx, with horses 
meticulously squeamish about getting 
their feet wet. 


However, what matter? The elec- 
tro-plated, winged race of aeons to 
come will not know the difference 
between the extinct horses of Greece 
and Kentucky. While it is human to 
wrangle over graven images, it is to 
be regretted that the ego in Atlanta’s 
cosmos strikes in this controversy its 
first raucous note. 


Atlanta citizens, in claiming the 
monument for squabbling, have not 
only wasted time and money, but 
seem to have overlooked the fact that 
the memorial belongs to the whole of 
the south. It is regarded by the peo- 
ple as a sacred tribute not merely to 
the lost cause of the Confederacy, 
but as an epitaph to the cherished 
tradition of an old order in the 
south, which, lasting for two hun- 
dred and fifty years produced a life 
and a people glamorous and _ pic- 
turesque. Against Atlanta’s one 
heavy act of egoism, however, must 
be weighed the countless generosi- 
ties of her citizens in founding char- 
itable and educational institutions, 
and in giving parks and playgrounds. 

Every fortune made there has been 
shared by its owner with his city. 
The business section of the city of 
Atlanta today presents an amazing 
contrast to that of the late sixties. 
The trading center of Five Points 
with its quaint covered wagons, cor- 
ner groceries and straggling road- 
ways is now a solid mass of sky- 
scrapers known as one of the richest 
business sections in America. 


The one passenger train has mul- 
tiplied into one hundred and forty- 
eight arriving in Atlanta daily. In 
the city’s great network of railways 
lies the crux of success. 


The one thousand and five hun- 
dred commodities manufactured 
there pass through her railways all 
over the world. Through her ware- 
houses and freight cars, the agricul- 
tural products of the south are dis- 
tributed — peaches from Georgia’s 
eight million bearing peachtrees, 
watermelons from her acres, pecans 
from her groves. 

The city, with its Candler field, a 
municipal airport of two hundred 
and ninety-seven acres and its At- 
lanta-New York daily air service for 
postal traffic, steps clear out of the 
local southern civic class into a na- 
tional city of the first rank. 


Should some sour detractor doubt 
this statement, I refer him to any one 
of Atlanta’s citizens for confirmation. 
The answer will be, 

“Certainly—Atlanta is a national 
city. We have the Metropolitan 
opera every spring, Atlanta is the 
largest city for its size on the map.” 
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MIDNIGHT 
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Cowboys of the 


Hungarian Plains 
(Continued from page 30) 
talking with a shepherd, watching 
the little shepherd dog at a signal 
from his master expertly round up 
the flock of sheep. When I asked 
the shepherd to catch one he caught 
his crook around one of the hind 
legs of a lamb before I could snap 

his picture. 

The life on this vast territory is 
on the whole that of the shepherd 
ancestors of a thousand years ago. 
The shepherd’s hut of mud walls and 
thatched roof with only a door and 
a small hole for ventilation is used 
merely as a storeroom for his food 
and clothing. As in the days of his 
Turanian ancestors, he still sleeps 
on the dewy grass with nothing but 
his fur coat and the sky for his coy- 
ering. 

For meals the shepherd generally 
has a goulash cooked over an open 
fire of “cow cakes.” A roasting spit, 
an iron pot, a forked bough for hold- 
ing the pot over the fire, a vessel 
for water, some iron spoons—and 
his equipment is complete. No plates, 
no forks, for the common pot is still 
the social usage, and as he sits with 
some fellow shepherds around the 
pot, stories are told—old folk tales 
handed down from generation to 
generation. Often while they sit and 
smoke their long pipes and recount 
tales they sing the songs of their 
ancestors. 

Social distinctions in this primi- 
tive social order are interesting. 
With gradations from the top down- 
wards, come cowherds, horseherds, 
shepherds and swineherds. And 
these social distinctions have real 
meaning. To me it is a curious fact 
that the cowherd ranks above the 
horseherd, especially since the horse- 
herd is mounted. Perhaps it is for 
the economic reason that cattle are 
valuable for so many different uses. 
But rank is never indicated by dress. 
Each herdsman has his coquettish 
black hat, his blue and white 
Scythian gatya, or skirtlike pleated 
linen trousers, his suba and his szur. 
The suba is a long cloak of sheep- 
skin embroidered in flowers on the 
skin side, the long white wool mak- 
ing it soft and warm when used as 
a covering. The szur is a long coat 
of white woolen cloth brilliantly em- 
broidered with reds and blues pre- 
dominating. 

Not only does one find on this 
plain the almost unchanged thousand- 
year-old life of the shepherds, but 
also the animals which are the de- 
scendants of those early animals 
brought in from Asia. The offspring 
of those cattle with long silver white 
horns, which the Hungarians drove 
before them from the plains of 
southern Russia when they migrated 
into Hungary, are now grazing on 
the pusgta in mighty herds. Blooded 
horses roam over the endless plains. 
The imposing horned Hungarian 
sheep and the soft woolly Merino 
wander about to the lead of their 
rams. And guarding these flocks is 
the little shepherd dog I have men- 
tioned. To see him at work is to 
realize that for hundreds of years 
his ‘ancestors have been herders. 
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This Little “First AMERICAN” lzves 
near Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 
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Indian-detour country. » » » Be 
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vacation tour to 


CALIFORNIA 
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herds his horses. 


| Distant barking of 


Cowboys of the 


Hungarian ‘Plains 
(Continued from page 61) 


Everywhere on this vast plain one 
feels immensity, infinity. Every- 
where is peace and calm that is 
broken only by the herdsman as he 
The expert horse- 
man is a magnificent sight in his 
brilliantly embroidered long white 
coat. He rides with only stirrups 
thrown across the back of his horse, 
using his lasso and snapping his 
whip with a pistol crack to round 
up his scattered horses. 

We had gone to the edge of the 
Hortobagy to see the endless plain 
as the sun was sinking. Flat on the 
earth and with elbows tucked in our 
hands, we studied the immensity be- 
fore us. 

“You can’t understand the Horto- 


bagy, until you have watched it at | 


sunset, lying close to it.” 
Fanciful, I thought, when I was 
told this by my Hungarian friend, 


Cécile de Tormay, Hungary’s great | 


novelist, 


tion of the great plain. But as we 


lay there, watching silently the scene | 


before us, I felt that she was right. 
We listened, we watched. Sound and 
sight combined themselves in one im- 
perishable picture. I have only to 
isolate my thoughts and I can now 
see it as vividly as I saw it that 
July day. Soft tinkling of cowbells 
shepherd dog. 


Faint cackling of geese. Otherwise 


silence. Great wells “like mosquitoes 
sucking the blood of the land.” 
| Isolated flocks, miniatures in the 
distance. A flock of geese like a 
drift of snow. A red sun slowly 
sinking. In the west a pastel flush, 


then radiant brilliancy. In the east, 
night slowly pressing. I had never 
before seen so distinctly the engulf- 
ing of day by inexorable night. 
the extremes of two civilizations 
they played before tus—the throb- 


who is herself an incarna- | 


Like | 


bing colorful west, the calm sober | 


east. Relentlessly creeping came the 
night, a greying light to meet and 
subdue the vivid west. 

I recalled the dramatic tragic life of 


this millennial nation, the invincible | 


spirit that in spite of every defeat 
always struggled on and fought for 
freedom. I thought of the hundred 
and fifty years’ occupation of the 
country by the Turks, of the desola- 
tion they created, and of the patience 
of the Hungarians which enabled 
them to cling to a hope for a re- 
stored fatherland. I remembered the 
political struggles with Austria, the 
passionate love of country of this 
Hungarian people, that resisted every 
effort of their more powerful ally 
to engulf their independence. And 
then my mind dwelt on their recent 
tragedy—the mutilation of their 
country; the loss of two-thirds of 
their thousand-year-old-homeland, of 
three-fourths of their population, by 
the signing of the Treaty of Trianon. 

Then came the gradual hushing of 
the earth. Infinity became more real. 
Far away blazed a shepherd fire in 
the gathering black. Back of us, 
dark against the sky, rose a church 
spire in the little village—an appeal 
of civilization. Before us—the un- 
changed, thousand-year-old life chal- 
lenged. 
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7, West 16th Street 
YORK, US:A. 
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they have reached the age of six or 
| seven months, they usually are hard | 
| to handle and dificult to train. The 
sea lion fisherman, therefore, is a 
creature of time and dates. As 
soon as the cows in the various 
harems begin teaching the puppies | 


to swim, the hunters camp on South 


SUNNY Island. In the course of a week or 


ten days the puppies are swimming | 
OUTHEND on SE and diving, and in another week 
| may be faken in the nets. The 


| majority of ee young sea lions so 
those which 


and 


try to bi t 
CLIF F-on-SEA refuse to eat, are returned to the 
4 sea. Some of them are so tame 
Simate at the mouth of the that they are carried, without cages 
River Thames i £ thei 
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One Hour From London 


Health—Sunshine— 
Abundant 
Amusement 


H. M. Army and leading 
civilian Bands, Municipal 
Orchestra: the Famous Pier 
—il, miles out to sea; 
Open. Ai Danang on Pier 
Extension: Fishing, Boating, 
Sailing, Yacht-racing, Motor 
Boat Racing. Public Putting 
and Bowling Greens on Sea 
Front; Tennis Courts in three 
Parks; Municipal Golf Links 
at Belfairs Park—25 acrss— 
and two other first-class 18- 
hole Golf Links; Sea Water 
Swimming Baths; Hot and 
Cold Sea Water Baths; 
Steamer Trips, Concert Par- - 
ties. | bi 
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Where to stay in England 


Cables: 


“Hotel Russell, London” - 


HOTEL RUSSELL 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 


facing the pleasant Russell 
Square Gardens, lies midway 
between the City and West 
End. Tube Station adjoins the 
Hotel. Spacious Winter Garden, 
Orchestra daily. Suites with 
Bathrooms complete. Most Bed- 
rooms have hot and cold run- 
ning water. 
convenience. 


Every comfort and 
Moderate charges. 


Marconigrams Free from Ship 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS 


A World-wide Reputation for Comfort and Efficiency 


Proprietors also of the— 
HOTEL MAJESTIC, HARROGATE; HOTEL METROPOLE, WHITBY; 
ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL, FOLKSTONE; LORD WARDEN HOTEL, 
DOVER; SACKVILLE HOTEL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


HOTEL 
GREAT CENTRAL 


Marylebone Rd., London, N.W. 


occupies an _ exceptionally 
healthy situation in the highest 
part of the West End. One of 
the most comfortable and home- 
like hotels in London. Private 
Suites with bathrooms complete. 
Many bedrooms with hot and 
cold running water. Extensive 
Palm Court. Orchestra daily. 
Moderate charges. 


Cables: 


“Centellare, London” 


- Marconigrams Free from Ship 


Write for Illustrated Tariff to 
“TRAVEL,” 7 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


See IRELAND 
SCOTLAND 


Visiting 
Highlands of Scotland, 
Killarney, Connemara, 
Giant’s Causeway, etc. 


Each country has a charm of 
its own. Sweeping plain and 
lowering hill, ancient shrine and 
majestic cathedral, thatched cabin 
and modern bungalow—the an- 
cient past rubs shoulders with 
20th century progress. 

Luxurious Sun Saloon Coaches 
fitted with Armchair seats to- 
gether with the best hotels ensure 
the traveller an enjoyable holiday 
with the essence of comfort. 


7 Day Tour—$64 
11 Day Tour—$92 


PRIVATE HIRE 

Special itineraries prepared for parties 
for short or long periods. 
Time-table of regular daily 
services. Illustrated Brochure. 
and full particulars of Tours 
in Ireland and Scotland to be 
had from 


H.M.S. CATHERWOOD, Ltd. 


Belfast, Ireland 
or TRAVEL, 7 W. 16th St., New York 


A Week in 


LONDON 
for $50 


Providing hotels, all meals, Trans- 
fers, all Gratuities, Five Motor Excur- 
sions, including conducted Sight-Seeing 
Tours of London, and its underworld, 
Windsor, Eton, Stoke Poges, Hampton 
Court, Oxford, Shakespeare’s Country, 
etc., and all admissions. 


Special New Department for 
BRITISH TOURS 
BY MOTOR COACH 


Official Agents for All 
ROAD SERVICES 


Throughout oko Britain 
ey Vie = 
Reduced Rate Circular Tickets 
in Conjunction With Combined 
Rail, Road and Steamer Tours 
To 
English Lakes—Trossachs—Highlands 


Cathedral Cities — Devon — Cornwall 
Dublin — Killarney — N. Ireland, etc. 


Booklets From Travel Magazine, 
7W.16th St., New York, or From 


NELSO TOURS 


8.GRAND HOSEL BUILDINGS 
TRAFALGAR SOUARE 
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pennies such as they drop in a bent 
tin cup or a miserable cap passed 
round when the “turn” is half done. 

I remember once waiting in line 
for more than an hour before the 
doors opened for “Henry VIII” It 
was not a pleasant night to be out 
either. We had been standing there 
only a few minutes when an old man 
drifted up out of the mist—obviously 
a gentleman once upon a time—and 
began to sing to us, “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song.” He was just the right 
age to sing it, as though he had 
purposely made up for the part. We 
could feel as well as hear it, in his 
eyes, his look, his voice. I won- 
dered where she was now—for he 
was obviously singing it to her again, 
quite forgetting us; sometimes so 
softly that we could scarcely hear. 

The next “artists” were a pair of 
obvious foreigners who sang Con- 
tinental airs and arias from popular 
operas accompanying themselves .on 
violin and guitar, in a way that 
would have been pronounced fine in 
more critical circles. 

The man beside me was shabby. 
He wore a late Victorian derby, but 
he had a Tudor light in his eyes and 
bright red cheeks. There were 
many working girls among us, 
keenly expectant. A middle-aged 
father who looked like the Square 
Peg at the office. He was there 
with his son; just two eager boys 
going to the show. 

Next came an imitator. He stood 
out in the middle of the street and 
blocked the traffic. All he did was 
to change the shape of his large 
soft hat—and he became Napoleon, 
Gladstone, Shaw! At least, so he 
said, but his tragic countenance 
never changed—it was just another 
manifestation of pitiful futility fac- 
ing life with inefficiency. 

And so these Minstrels of the 
Dark come and go for an hour or 
so. You will find them beguiling 
the hour or so of every queue at 
every theater. A man with a chair 
and a good acrobatic act. A blind 
man with a flute and a small girl to 
collect the pennies. A clever Cock- 
ney juggler who keeps the crowd in 
gales of laughter with his bright 
lines of merry prattle and wit. Here 
you catch the savor of London; 
something of the salt of Old Eng- 
land that has made her Empire and 
that shows its medals even amidst 
the misery of failure. 

With all its misery, London is 
kind. There is a helping hand al- 
ways to be had for the asking. Lon- 
don may be grim, but she is never 
somber; never flippant. She is a 
witty, sage old lady. On first sight, 
you may fancy that she has seen bet- 
ter days. But the longer you re- 
main to enjoy her hospitality and 
the treats she offers in every known 
sphere of human enjoyment, you will 
come to conclude that the old girl 
is not really shabby, never penurious, 
nor wanting in pocket-money—it’s 
just her way, until you get acquaint- 
ed. Then you will learn that Lon- 
don shows her older things and 
leaves her newer things for you to 
find for yourself. 
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‘ering place in England . . . just 
y aoss the bay from Brixham, where 
_ YViliam Prince of Orange landed to 
i a his momentous career . . . on 
ia edge of Dartmoor with its clapper- 
' bdges and many remains of prehis- 
™ tic Britain. Torquay, gem of Dev- 
a shire, mother of England’s mari- 
he exploits and Romance. 


_ leasure-place and touring-centre to 
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and retain their primitive simplicity. 
It was an easy distance up the golden 
valley, past Chalford, and so over the 
downs to Cirencester, now a pleasant 
farming town, but once the walled 
headquarters of Roman England. 


In the days of the Roman occupa 
tion, Cirencester was called Coren- 
ium, and it was large and rich, bigger 
than London, ten times the size of 
Bath, and equal in area and popula- 
tion to such Continental cities as 
Cologne and Brussels. 


Within the old walls, fragments of 
which still stand, at least fifty mosaic 
pavements have been unearthed, and 
the foundation of a great Roman 
town hall. Half a dozen Roman roads 
lead from Cirencester to other of the 
Roman strongholds in ancient Brit- 
ain, to Bath and Exeter, Gloucester, 
Leicester, York, Bicester and Sil- 
chester, roads that were built to last. 
And they have lasted. 

Three miles south of Cirencester, I 
came upon the birthplace of the river 
Thames. It rises in a meadow called 
Trewsbury Mead, just on the bound- 
ary of Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. 
At Cricklade the rivulet is joined by 
the Churn and at Leclade by- the 
Colne. The Thames is still a river 
of youth and songs and happy holi- 
days, a river of poetry and music 
and singing birds 

I sat down by a hitching post and 
talked politics with a little boy who 
lisped. Then I rode on to Buford, 
a village with a noble church and a 
wide street which leads to the brow 
of a splendid hill. There I called 
for a sandwich and a glass of ale, 
and having finished them I headed 
southwards to Oxford, city of soft 
spires, the sun behind me and deep- 
ening blue overhead. 

The Cotswolds are preponderantly 
a farming country. Almost three- 
fourths of their population is rural. 
The topography is characteristically 
rolling, and during its centuries of 
tillage much of the soil has been 
worn thin. As a matter of history, 
the Cotswold country has been under 
cultivation longer than any portion 
of England, unless it be the Mid- 
lands. Roman colonials had developed 
the area as a cattle and wool growing 
country by the second century. And 
Mercia, the great agricultural empire 
of ancient Britain, no more than 
three centuries later, had its capital 
at Winchcombe in Gloucestershire, 
the very heart of the Cotswold uplift. 

And the countryside has, during all 
the intervening centuries, remained 
traditionally peaceful, conservative 
and slow to change. So the Cots- 
wolds remain the backwoods of mod- 
ern England, with metropolitan Eng- 
land to the south of them and indus- 
trial England to the north and east 


of them. They show, of course, the 


inevitable erosion. New villages 
spring up and old ones die, the gen- 
erations of farming people change, 
and some of the towns wax slightly 
commercial. Limousines and road- 
sters frolic over the old highways, 
that once bore only milk carts and 
four-in-hands, and golf balls frolic 
over the rough lands that were once 
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65 Broadway . . 
58 East Washington St., Chi- 


cago 


ammerga 


be like 7 


Will you do your own travel 
shopping and wait in line for 
accommodations, risking the at- 
tendant disappointments and de- 
lays? And will the answer be 
“very sorry” at hotels, railroad 
stations, and steamship offices in 
Europe? 

Or will you leave all these 
time-taking details to trained 
travel men and enjoy every mo- 
ment of your trip by joining an 
American Express Escorted 
Tour? Even the lowest priced 
tour ensures you constant, high- 
grade American Express service 
and the price quoted you is all 
inclusive from the time you leave 
America until you return. The 
itineraries include the newest 
ideas and inspirations in travel... 
visiting Oberammergau for the 
Passion Play, London, 
Paris, Berlin, etc. Par- 
ticulars of accommo- 
dations, places to be 
visited, hotels, every- 
thing you need to 
know about the trip 
is included inthe new- 
ly prepared booklets 
listed here. Regard- 
less of how you in- 
tend to travel in Eu- 
rope,send the coupon 
for one or all of them 
today, to the nearest 
American Express 


Office. 
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Department 


. New York 


Market at Second St., San 


Francisco 


606 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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LONDON WEST 
END HOTELS 


All within 15 minutes from 
the Exhibition 
HOTEL SOMERSET, 
ORCHARD ST., W.1. 
(Adjoining Selfridges.) 
Telephone: Welbeck 8311 
HOTEL QUEBEC 
MARBLE ARCH, W.1. 
THE SEYMOUR, 
SEYMOUR ST., W.1. 
Telephone: Welbeck 7464 


Three noted hotels Hitt over 500 
Rooms, each fitted . & e running 
water and telephones. Gates heating. 
Elevators to all floors. Ample Lounges, 
Sitting Rooms, Bath Rooms, etc. 


Dairy Produce from our own farms. 
Room, Breakfast and Bath from 10/6 per day ($2.75). 
Room, including all meals from 17/6 per day ($4.50). 
Self-contained Suites, Sit., Bed., Bath, Toilet, 42/- daily. 
(Meals as required.) 


Also a Mansion Hotel and Country Club in charming surroundings. 


HUNTSMOOR PARK, WINDSOR ROAD, COWLEY, BUCKS. 


’Phone: Iver 42. Tennis, Fishing facilities and Golf Course near the Estate. Private 
Garages available, also Hotel Car. Inclusive terms from 4 Gns. All under Persona] Supervision 
of Proprietor, O. PICTON DAVIES. Tariffs from “‘Travel,”” 7 West 16th St., New York. 
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the unmolested haunt of hares and 
pheasant; but the real farming people 
and farming methods have changed 
but little. 


Sheep growing and dairying are 
still the greatest industries. Only 
twenty-three percent of the farm 
acreage is given over to tillable field 
crops. The rest remains in pasture 
lands and downs and commons. Iden- 
ical strips of grazing lands have been 
in pasture for at least half a dozen 


centuries. Hays comprise the lead- 
ing field crops. Potatoes, strawber- 
ries, gooseberries, currants and the 


common garden vegetables are sec- 
ondary crops of considerable impor- 
tance. Poultry growing is waning. 
Most of the apple orchards are old 
and passing the stages of bearing, 
and there are few young orchards to 
replace them. 


The Cotswolds are dotted with vil- 


|lages, gray and remote and venerably 


beautiful. Most of them are granite 
built and poor and unchanging. War 
crosses aan the Parish church are 
among their first properties of uni- 
formity. Generally, too, there is a 
sweet shop, a stationer’s, a dry goods 
catery, a post office, a butcher shop, 
grocers and a town hall; 


| not to mention the vicarage, the vil- 


i] 
| lage 


| trough and practical sweep. 


|\the hamlets, 
| farms, 
| the manorial system that existed dur- 


the public watering- 
And al- 
most as numerous as the villages are 
quaint gatherings oi 


remnants and outgrowths of 


green, 


ing the time of the War of Roses. 
One big farm was replete with an 
old manor house and commodious 
barns and stables. 


Cotswold villages remain distinctly 
institutions of agriculture. On mar- 
ket days their streets are filled with 
farmers and cattle and with carts and 
vans loaded with wool sacks. My 
own observation has been that the 
run of Cotswold farmers are an ami- 
able and high-hearted sort. They 
live as their fathers lived, which is 
a simple and wholesome way. They 
drive to market in cumbersome two- 
wheel carts; they wear work clothes 
of corduroy and leather and rough 
woolen; they keep to a homely fare, 
butter and skimmed milk, beef joint 
and lamb, rhubarb and cabbage, thick 
pies and custards, and tea and home- 
baked bread. Their daily farming 
shows sundry survivals of quaint- 
ness. The chances are that a Cots- 
wold farmer will mow his hay and 
clover with a hand scythe, turn the 
cutting hay with a pitchfork, shear 
his sheep by hand, carry milk with 
a shoulder brace and vote the 
straight Conservative ticket. 


All institutions of fun-making still 
survive. They still have dances upon 
country greens and Maypole feats 
and homely church bazaars. And in 
the winter time the speakin’ and dis- 
cussin’ clubs hold fortnightly sway at 
the village church. Vicars and curates 
make their pious rounds; christen- 
ings and weddings are still held, 
along with jovial addenda of trans- 
parent cider and golden brown Octo- 
ber ale. 
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out your tours. ; 
Indoor Badmington Court, Tennis 
Dancing. Hot and cold water @ 
principal bedrooms. Garage. Tem 
moderate. 
J. W. 


Write for booklet 


Speak 
{4 cHe 


"le = 

GERMAN. “SPANISH (&- 
By & ITALIAN 

yy Listening to lt” 
Learn at home quickly and easily with 
world-famous Cortina Language Books 
Phonograph Records. Like having your 
native teacher! Write today for booklet | 
or call. 
Cortina Academy, 105 West 40th St., N. 


“Language Specialists for 47 Years*” 


MOTOR EUROPE 


Party lMmited to eleven. Five countries. 
4,000 miles. All by motor. Experienced 
leadership. 


June 28 - September 6 Inclusive price, $94! 
Send fer itinerary 
R. ROBERT HERLING 
Princeton, New Jersey 


BATH 


Minerva House, 52, Pulteney Street 
PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE 
On level, and convenient for Baths and 
Pump Room 
Separate Tables *Phone: Bath 282$ 
Mrs. T. Lawrence, Proprietress 


KER 


- 


HARRIS TWEED 


The cream of Scotch Homespuns 
and aristocrat of all sports wear. 


Direct from the makers. Suit- 
lengths cut to order and sent post- 
age paid. Patterns free on stating 
shades desired. 


Newell, 554 Stornoway, Scotland 
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eMoravian Countryside | 


(Continued from page 35) 


‘The Color of fhe | 
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ect of ates and here it is| 4 


ae ed the ple are close to the 
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b e. 
heart of the Virgin who, in such | 
d 


ecisive iashion, oved her love] 
| for the Moravian ne 
Within the church, w hich was free 
| of benches and oit im imenta oi | 


Hotel for 
Comfort on the 
English Riviera 


ani from “TRAVEL” 
7 West [6th St. New York 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


WITZERLAND invites you to discover the secrets 

of a place that has always been famous in the rdle 

of pleasure. No European trip can be complete without 

a visit to this land of the mighty Alps. Play one day 

among the flowers of verdant valleys .. . the next high 

among snowy mountain peaks. Always something new 

and different . . . always an answer to every mood and 
fancy. 

There is available a season ticket which allows you to 
see all Switzerland at a fixed minimum price. This ticket 
is issued for 8, 15, or 30 days. Allows you to cover the 
entire country, economically and satisfactorily. 

Send for our Packet No. 210 containing complemen- 
tary travel literature and complete transportation detail. 


PANAMA 
CANAL 


FROM NEW YORK DIRECT TO 


istobal (Panama) Callao, Moliendo, 
i a, Tocopilla, Antofagasta, Chaneral, 


alparaiso. 


gre a 


“ACONCAGU 1 Seeger 
o> ae 


Special festure synnasum. | 
Public smoking rooms, commod ! 
Sad verasis Cate, excevent Gasme. 


Compania Sud Americana de vrd & 
South American S:zamship Co. 


Be sure to visit 
Zurich - Lake District of Lucerne - Berne - Thun - Interlaken 
Bernese Oberland - Jungfraujoch - Loetschberg - Geneva 
Montreux - Furkz Oberalp - Lausanne-Ouchy - Zweisimmen 
ZLermatt-Gorner grat 


stest steamers 
Wes 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


4 - - a % f 7 Wherever you go in Europe, ‘2 

WESSEL-DUVAL & CO. | ¥2y ere ! en > pk | Swicerland is meas at hand. 
_- : ; “4 The pomt s= proved by 1% 

a ase - - 7% : : - ee Te Z consulting this mep of the 

z United States upon which & 

the mzp of Europe has been “55 
supesmnposed. The blak {2 
mass is Switzeriand. See FZ 
how close it would be to all 9 
Amercan centers . and 2 
how much doser x tt to Ge 
London, Paris, Rome and “=o 
Beskn. Juste 2 few houses Foe 


General Agents 


One Broadway New York 


CUNARD LINE. 52 days. $600 to $1250 
Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers. | | 
Italy, ‘Riviera, Sweden, Norway. 
Edinburgh, Holland, Belgium, Paris, 
(London, Rhine, Oberammergau 
Passion Play)—select clientele; the | 
most and best for your money. 


Hotels, drives, fees. etc. included 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg.. N.Y. _ 
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VISIT ENGLAND 


and rent a temporary home of your own, but before making plans write to 


The C. and M. Agency, Limited 


Abbey House, Westminster, London, S. W. 1 


Managing Director - 
Secretary - - 


Lr. Cot. G. E. V. THomas 
- - Mr. E. J. Seis 


The personal service offered by the Agency has been described as unique 
because it is carried out wholly and only in the interest of the Visitor. 


If undecided, write for suggestions. 


for information and advice. 
Established 
1926 Abbey House 


Telegrams: 


Cc. and M. Agency, Ltd. 


If plans have been formed, write 


Incorporated 
Westminster 1929 


London, S.W.1. 
Proptagen, Sowest, London. 


Telephone, Victoria 8523 


Write for copy of booklet ON VISITING ENGLAND 


to TRAVEL, 7 West Sixteenth Street, 


New York. 


Visitors fo England 


Are invited to make use of the 


OWNER-DRIVER 
AUTOMOBILE SERVICE 


of private cars for touring. 


Every car is the property of, and is driven by the 


owner. 


English and Continental tours arranged 


to suit any desired requirements. 


W rite 


Secretary, “Owner Drivers,” 


Abbey House 


Westminster 


London, S.W.1. 


Early 


bookings 
have choice of 
berths. Write for 


full particulars 


LINE 
DE-LUXE 
CRUISING 


by Britain’s most delightful 
cruising liner 


ARANDORA STAR 


TO 
NORWAY and 
NORTHERN CAPITALS 
MEDITERRANEAN 
WEST INDIES and 
FLORIDA, U.S.A. 
ALSO TOURS TO 
BR A.Z IL --atn d 
ARGENTINA 


BLUE STAR _ LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 


(GERRARD 5671) 
LIVERPOOL: 10, Water Street. 


(or principal Tourist Agencies). 


Cruising on the Pleasure Yacht 


STELLA POLARIS 


to see the wonders of 


NORWAY 


and to visit 


RUSSIA and ICELAND 


you are assured the service and 
comfort equalled only on a 
private yacht. 


For Particulars and All Reservations 
Apply: 
Scandinavian Travel Bureau 
274—80 Broadway - 

Or Your Local Agent 


NEW YORK 351 FIFTH T AVE. 
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TO EUROPE__1930 
ATTEND THE PASSION PLAY 


New and Novel Trips to All Countries 


Under Proper Leadership 
63 SELECT TOURS—$385 UP 
Superb Cunard Liners and Service 
Write ae aye, 68-Page Illustrated Booklet 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Color of the 


eMoravian Countryside 
(Continued from page 69) 


buildings serving refreshments to the 
pilgrims and providing accommoda- 
tions for the priests and their help- 
ers. A broad promenade surrounds 
a grassy meadow bordering which 
are a score of open shrines of elabo- 
rate design, some of the more mod- 
ern of which have been embellished 
with beautiful mosaics illustrating 
scenes from the passion. A tour of 
these chapels forms, for the wor- 
shiper, a part of the ceremony both 
as a spectacle and as a vehicle for 
devotion. Bands of peasants like 
family groups, making the pilgrimage 
together, tour the circuit of these 
shrines admiring their workmanship 
and praying before those dedicated 
to the saints of their districts. 

From this miniature park on the 
mountain top the panorama is mag- 
nificent, all the glories of the rural 
Moravian world lying at your feet. 
Far below the rolling country 
stretches illimitably on every side 
cradling widely scattered villages, 
checkerboard fields and _ forested 
slopes. A situation that inevitably 
makes you think of God and the 
vastness of His forces, it is little 
wonder that the Holy Mountain has 
climatic attractions to the impres- 
sionable peasants. 

On our return journey along many 
miles of highroad we overtook bands 
of peasants marching back to their 
distant villages. We saw them as in 
a motion picture, first in groups as 
they left the mountain top, in some 
instances led by one of their number 
reading the service. Later, on thc 
dusty highway, we found them stil] 
in squad formation, chatting and 
sometimes singing as they trudged 
along, inevitably led by a crucifix. 
Some of them had removed their 
most perishable finery, storing it in 
their bags, and not a few had shed 
their footgear, marching in bare feet. 
Whether this was done in the in- 
terest of economy or not we had no 
means of telling, but people who arc 
accustomed to work in house and 
field untrammeled by footgear must 
find it hot and confining on a long 
march. 


The sweep of the pageant was in- 
stinct with the spirit of the medieval 
pilgrimage. Nothing had changed 
with the centuries save better roads 
on which to tramp. Our pity was 
frequently aroused at the sight of 
the dusty, footsore peasants trudging 
wearily along the unending highways. 
Many of them, doubtless, had come 
from afar sleeping at night in vil- 
large hostelries, or, if the weather 
were fine, in the open air. But the 
interest they displayed in their sur- 
roundings and their evident comrade- 
ship suggested at least that here was 
a way of temporary escape from the 
endless monotony of their lives, here 
was adventure, exploration, pagean- 
try, good fellowship and surceas’ 
from toil. 
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Reserve a Luxurio $ 
SERVICE FLAT 


for your visit to 
London 


Simuated in the most 
fashionable part of the 
West End. These famous 
Service Suites offer you 
the comfort and prestige 
of a private residence at 
most moderate cost. 


For Short and Long Visits 


Suites comprising _ bed- 
room, private  sitting- 
room, bathroom, private 
telephone from 5 to 12 
guineas weekly. Rooms 
from 2 guineas weekly. 


EMBASSY COURT 
91 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 


HALF MOON CHAMBERS 
27 Half Moon Street, W.1. 


MORVEN CHAMBERS 
48 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 
Write for Free Booklet to 


TRAVEL MAGAZINE BUREAU ~ 
7 West 16th Street, New York 


or 


MANN Warp & Co., Lrp., Dept. T.A. 
Embassy Court, 91 Jermyn St., S.W.T 
Gerrard 1036 


a 
Seeing BRITAIN= 


Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, Stratford-on- -Avol 


Your trip to Europe is not complete withou 
a visit to Beautiful Britain! Its Listori 
Castles and Museums, its lovely countryside 
famous University Towns and innumerabl 
other attractions invite you. With an organ 
ization covering the whole of Britain (ami 
Europe!) we are in a position to take 

of you from the moment you land to the da 
you leave. Whether you have one day 6 
six weeks, we have an itinerary to suit you 
particular wishes. Sightseeing Trips, Hotels 
Meals and Travel (nm most cases by Moto 
Coach—the only way to see the countryside 
are included in our prices. 

The following itineraries are selected fror 
our booklet BCH Seeing Britain’’ 

A) 10 days ay ime ies Coach to Cambridge 

Edinburg s, Scottish High 
tangs, Aberdeen, Snvornane Caledonian Canal 
Seottish and English Lakes, Chester, Strat 
ford-on-Avon, oo Windsor, Eton—$88.00 

(b) “‘A Week in London’’—including First 
glass Hotel, Sightseeing Trips 
Coach (with guide) to Windsor, Eton Col 
lege, Hampton Court, Stoke Poges, 

anterbury, Round London and the ‘Under 
world’? at Night; and a Stall at any theatr 
seleoted—$63.00. 

(c) Specimen European Trip: 25 days t 
Brussels, Cologne (by Rhine Steamer to May 
ence), Freiburg (Black Forest), Lucerne, Grim 
sel and Furka Passes, Interlaken, Montreu 
(for Geneva), Milan, Venice, Florence, Romé 
Genoa, Monte Carlo, Avignon, Paris, In 
cluding Travel, First-class Hotels, Meals 
Sightseeing Trips, Tips, Transfers, etc., (n 
night travel) —$319.00. 

Mail a card now for a free copy of thi 
publication, giving further particulars of th 
above, and many other attractive trips, t 
Travel, 7 West 16th Street, New York, or t 


FULLER & YOUNG 
62, George St., Baker St., London, Englan 
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cuisine.... 
hat the whole 


ttlantic toasts 


the recent National Hotel Expo- 
bn four prize awards for skill in 
nsatlantic cuisine were bestowed 
Sithe famous fleet of the United. 
ites Lines. A sterling tribute to a 
Gisine that sparkles with... meats 
fim blue-ribbon stock . . . pheas- 
t, grouse and quail . . . Malossol 
iar... English sole .. . fresh 
rries and melons, out of season 

. mushrooms, asparagus, and 
ffles from France... fresh cream 


id milk... and delicious American 


‘fee that home coming passengers 


praise. Same fine quality on 
very ship. To Europe? Take the 
viathan, World’s Largest Ship, for 
eed. The cabin liners George 


/ashington, America, Republic, 


resident Harding or President 
loosevelt for luxury at low cost. 


. under the Stars 


UNITED 
STATES 
LINES 


45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


‘The Shrine of 
fhe Last Saxon King, 


(Continued from page 45) 


Her body, too, was brought from the 
north and lay a night near Waltham. 
The spot is marked by one of the 
few Eleanor crosses that remain; it 
is a mile away from the abbey at 
Waltham Cross, and’ worth going 
over to look at. 

Waltham Abbey was always im- 
portant, because of Harold and its 
legends. Another story grew that a 
portion of the true cross was here. 
There were monasteries as_ well. 
Henry the Third granted the village 
two fairs, one was for ten days fol- 
lowing a ceremony called the Inven- 
tion of the Holy Cross (the word 
*Gnvent” being then used here in the 
sense of “coming upon, finding’— 
going back to the Latin in, and 
venire, to come). The legend tells 
how Helena, mother of Constantine, 
found the Cross about A. D. 326. The 
other was for seven days following 
the Vigil of the Exaltation of the 
Cross. These fairs have died out, 
but the Pleasure Fair still goes on in 


‘la fashion. 


Henry the Eighth talked to Cran- 
mer here about his divorce—you 
know how well he liked Cranmer’s 
advice! Next time Henry wanted a 
wife he got rid of the present one 
more simply; he stood nearby in 
Epping Forest to listen for the sound 
of the. gun announcing that Anne 
Boleyn’s head had been chopped off! 

Foxe wrote his voluminous Book 
of Martyrs here at Waltham, Fuller 
his bulky Church History, the parish 
registers are full of immortal names. 
But the old church was decaying. 
The whole eastern end collapsed. 
That part of course included the 
place where Harold’s tomb was, 
which would have been either near 
the high altar, or in an eastern 
chapel. The nave became a parish 
church, the tiny village needed 
nothing grander. The tower on the 
west, built in the sixteenth century, 
was restored late in the eighteenth. 
A bowling green for a time covered 
the ruins of that eastern part. The 
suburbs that crept so gradually out- 
side the Wall of London that William 
the Conqueror restored, began com- 
ing north. The dangerous forests 
were noted for highwaymen, rather 
than wild beasts, and presently be- 
came places for pleasant picnics. In 
the last industrial century the city 
has gobbled up the villages one by 
one, and now it is just taking its first 
bite out of Waltham. So go, while 
there is time! There are still tim- 
bered cottages and quaint carved 
gable-ends and delightful pubs, and 
through Epping runs the long road 
Boadicea Queen of the Ceni used 
when she came down to repel the Ro- 
mans—macadamized now for motor 
cars, but that doesn’t matter once 
you walk through the trees and let 
the Forest swallow you for a bit. 
And the nave of the Abbey, with its 
thick pre-Norman columns, its curi- 
ous, crude Norman carving will de- 
light you whether you know or care 
anything about architecture or not. 


(Continued on page 73) 


Enter Kurope 
at Glasgow 


Enter Europe at Glasgow and make the 


round of Scotland first. Scotland is 
richer in beauty and in_ historical 
association than any other country in 
Europe and particularly full of interest 
to English speaking people. Sir Walter 
Scott’s heroes and Burn’s characters 
people every hill and glen of Scotland 
and make a journey through it the most 
delightful and most memorable of your 
trip. Enter Europe through Glasgow. 


Circular Tours on the London Midland 
& Scottish Railway start from Glasgow 
and embrace all that is beautiful, all 
that is romantic in Scotland. Send 
for the pamphlets. 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
{Dept .. 435} London Midland & Scottish 
Railway of Great Britain, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Or from any LM S 
Ticket Agent. 
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EUROPE 

HOLY LAND 

PASSION PLAY 
Special Cabin Tour A 


Leaves Eight 
June 28 $94500 Countries 


67 Days—Wonderful Tour 
Holy Land—Passion Play 
78 DAYS 
June 18 


Return $9450° Land and 


Sept. 4 Every Expense Europe 
Write for European Booklet 


CALIFORNIA 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


CONDUCTED: Leaving New York on 
popular dates during the summer. 


From 32 days... $585. up 


INDEPENDENT: Several most comprehensive 
suggested schedules available. Itineraries 
prepared to suit your individual requirements. 


Write, phone or call California Dept. 


Simmons “ours 


1346 Broadway Herald Square Bldg. 
New York City WISconsin 0030 


Leaves A combina- 


tion of Holy 


Before You Visit 


Great Britain 


make yourself acquainted with 
the places you intend to see 


Send for Foyle’s Special Catalogue 
of Travel Books, Part II (gratis), 
which is entirely devoted to the 
books on the counties, cities and 
other sights of Great Britain and 
other European Countries. 


Foyles Can Supply the Books 


Charing Cross Road, London 
W. C. 2, England 


Winter Headquarters for Golf 


Write General Office, PineHurst, N. C. 


The Pine Crest Inn 
PINEHURST, N. C. 
“The Inn Like a Home” 
Five minutes to the five Pine- 


hurst Golf Courses. Best of 
Accommodations and Table. 


Write Ross & McNas, Owners 


HOTEL WINSTON 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I. M. WIESE, Mar. 
Opposite the U. S. Capitol and Its 
Beautiful Grounds 
POPULAR PRICED - RATES FROM §$2.00 
SPECIAL PARTY RATES 


The Winston features an excellent dining-room, 
real milk-fed chicken and home-cured 


serving 
Virginia ham. 
“the house of hospitality’ 


Hotel Continental 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


C. J. Cook, Manager 


Reasonable Rates. All rooms with outside ex- 
posure. 


SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
TOURISTS 


Mayflower Hotels 


Boston, Massachusetts 


and at 
Plymouth—Hyannis—Falmouth 
on Cape Cod 


Conveniently located just across from 
the Union Station Plaza. Garage in connection. 


AT LAST Complete 


THE STORISENDE EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 


JAMES BRANCH 


CABELL 


The Only Definitive The unusual group of novels—all that Cabell 
: ae has ever written—compose this fascinating 
First Edition 


romantic Comédie-Humaine. Cabell has termed 
it. “The Biography” because it covers the 
ageless lives of Dom Manuel and his descendants through seven cen- 
turies and embraces all life whether in Poictesme, Paris or Virginia. This 
magnificent set in eighteen volumes by America’s greatest romanticist is 
now available in its only complete and symmetrical form. It is the first 
and only definitive edition of his works. 


The special introductions which Mr. Cabell has 
written for the volumes of this edition are 
pungent and entertaining. They will help the 
reader to arrive at a more complete under- 
standing and appreciation of his work. 


With New Interpre- 
tive Introductions 


This edition with the final textual revisions and 
; additions, some of them quite extensive, presents 
the biography in its ultimate and perfect form. 


Textual Revisions 


Each Volume Auto, Every volume is stgaed by the author 
graphed —18 Cabell signatures in all. 


A Rare Collector’s Item Of this edition only 1,550 numbered sets 

have been printed for sale, and of this 
number only a few remain unsubscribed. The edition will not be reprinted. 
Consult your book-seller or the publishers for further details about the 
Storisende Edition, but please act promptly. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
7 West 16th Street, New York 


I 

| 

1 

I Please send me particulars of the Storisende 
| Edition of the works of James Branch Cabell in 
! 18 volumes. 

i} 

' 
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ROBERT M. McBRIDE 
& CO., Publishers 


7 West 16th Sty INOS Address 
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A SATCHEL GUIDE TO EURU 


1929 EDITION 
By William J. Rolfe, LittD. 
Edition. Revised and enlarged by Willis) 
Crockett, Pd.D., F.B.G.S. With i 
Maps. Published price, $5.00. $ 
Our Special Price - - - > i 
The indispensable traveling companion fon) 
rapid or the leisurely tourist Clear, ¢ 
comprehensive, and interesting to read, thigh 
gives the latest information on all kinds of 
including motor , and wili® 
time and money for any traveler. 7 | 
STANDARD FOR NEARLY HALF A CE! 
The above is typical of the bargains in 
and other books in our catalog. Send 
free copy of Bargain Catalog No. 213 T7.¥ 


UNION LIBRARY 


Established 1884 
118-120 East 25th Street 


The 49th 11) 


Fireproof 
16th Street at Eye, N.W., WASHINGTON, D 


of Art, Museums, shopping and theatre distr 

Special Summer Rates to 

Modern Fireproof Ga 

Write to Hotel La Fayette for “Auto 
Routes to National Capital’ 


Walter Fletcher Smith, Prop 
To NEW YORK DIRECT 
EDE 
t On large, modern, comf 
In§8-9 Days ships. Excellent cuisine. i 
route, thru bookings, to principal points in Sca 
dinavia, Germany and Con’ t. 
M.S. Kungsholm M.S. Gripsholm S.S. Drottninghol 
For Sailings, Rates and Literature, apply to 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21 State St., New York, or “‘nearest local 


USTRALE 


A Honolulu, Suva, New Zealan 
The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 


“AORANGI” - - - - Apr. 2; May 28; July | 
“NIAGARA” Apr. 30; June 25; Aug. : 


Sail from Vaneouver, B. C. 


For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 
Can. Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N.Y 
or to the Canadian Australasian Royal 
Line, 999 West Hastings St, Vancouver, B. | 


ASTROLOGY 


Let me send you my little brochur 
“What Astrology Means to You.” It 
free and very illuminating. Horoscopes cas 


CECIL M. HIND 
6013-B 27th Ave., N.E. Seattle Was! 


Mark H. Haight 


(Travel Specialist) 
Independent Travel and Conducted Tours 
ANYWHERE 
Individual Service 


11 W. 42d St., N.Y. Penn. 1243 


EUROPE 


With small, select group under pe! 
sonal leadership of experienced travele 
References required. 


Organized and Conducted by 


A. LUELLA SEAGER 


94 SECOND AVE. NEWARK, N. : 
Telephone: Bound Brook 5120 


HARRIS TWEED 


Made by villagers in the remote islands of 
Lewis and Harris—famous for its unique ap- 
ualities. IDEAL 


from natural dyes. 


Donald Malyer - 15, Bayhead Street, 
STORNOWAY, Scotland 
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B e e 
ritain 
by 

ist Class Motor Coaches 


eat 


sthe OFFICIAL AGENTS of all 
r Coach Services, we are able to 
renize. any tours by this very popu- 


if istoric interest, and old world vil- 


oifort at a far less than 3rd-class 


Routes May Be Varied 
9 suit individual requirements. 
axtension of Stay at Any Point 
| by arrangement, 


ars Include First-Class Motor Coach 
Travel Throughout 


lels providing bed, breakfast, and 
} dinner each day. 


AYS’ TOUR—$40 
including the New Forest, 


Bournemouth, Torquay, Exeter, 
Bath, Gloucester, etc. 


AYS’ TOUR—S$419 
‘including South Devon, Bath, 


| Gloucester, Shakespeare’s Coun- 
| try, Oxford, etc. 


»AYS’ TOUR—$62 

including Oxford, Shakespeare’s 
Country, English Lakes, Glas- 
| gow, Trossachs, Edinburgh, 
| Hast Coast Cathedrals. 


| Write for free copy British Tours, 
t TraveL, 7 W. 16th St., New York, 
or to 


LSONS TOURS 
London’s Official Coach Agents 
7 Grand Buildings, 
rafalgarSquare - LONDON 


Torquay 


ROSETOR 


PRIVATE HOTEL 


Telephone 3655 
A delightful residence, 
appealing to those who 
seek the maximum of sun- 
shine and material com- 
fort in exceptionally beau- 
tiful surroundings. 


Situated on the seafront. 
Uninterrupted views of 
Torbay. Beautiful grounds 
of three acres. Away 
from all sound of traffic. 


Magnificent Lounge and 
Ballroom. Adjoining Ab- 
bey Park Tennis Courts. 
Garage with resident me- 
chanic. Within easy dis- 
tance of railway station. 


Apply to the 
Resident Proprietor for 
Free Illustrated Tariff 


Had Tours in 


ees of travel, thereby giving to 
he visitor a better opportunity of 
thee the picturesque scenery, places 


lass, whilst traveling in first-class 


‘The Shrine of 
the Last Saxon King, 


(Continued from page 71) 


The builders of modern villas are 
coming, and the iconoclasts have al- 
ready come saying that Harold most 
likely isn’t there, and where is the 
proof and of course that story about 
the Cross is all tosh—but you needn't 
believe them. And there is a bit of 
Saxon carving, they say, which came 
from his tomb for you to see. Harold 
is under your feet, somewhere, as 
you. walk through the churchyard— 
though the priests who sang his 
masses have gone and the birds who 
took over the singing are also going 
as the rows of villas creep in. Alas 
poor Harold! He still has the sky 
for his cathedral roof and the stars 
for his candles, but his music is the 
honk of motor horns, and the grind- 


ing brakes of the lorries, and the 
cheerful clatter of the trippers on 
their way in charabancs to Epping. 


His Sacred Usliness 
—The Crocodile 


(Continued from page 47) 


given a modern world that familiar 
phrase, “crocodile tears,” used to in- 
dicate pious hypocrisy. 

The New World relative of the 
crocodile is the alligator. The 
crocodile has a longer and narrower 
head than the alligator and _ the 
fourth tooth of its lower jaw, a very 
large one, fits into a groove in the 
upper jaw. The life of the crocodile 
and alligator at the hatching stage 
is very much the same. Long be- 
fore the eggs are due, the female 
hunts for a warm spot where she 
piles up a nest of grass, twigs and 
leaves. These are packed down by 
the weight of her body. This nest 
is made sometime before the eggs 
are laid so as to give time for the 
material to decompose, since in do- 
ing it the eggs will be kept warm. 

The eggs are laid well inside and 
covered over. The average number 
is about thirty, although many more 
have been found in the Orient. The 
process of incubation lasts about eight 
weeks. After emergence from the 
shell the young ones are about eight 
inches in length, active and fierce. It 
is fortunate that they are for fre- 
quently they must escape from their 
own parents who, if hungry, are not 
averse to devouring them. 
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She kaaeee 
of England ~ 


Begin with York, the stately City of England —York 
with its glorious Minster, its encircling walls; his- 
toric gateways and quaint old streets. Visit the 
beautiful ruined abbeys of Fountains and Rievaulx. 

At lovely Knaresborough, close to the Modern 
Spa of Harrogate, are the shattered ruins of the 
Norman Castle to which the murderers of Thomas 
a Becket came in hot haste and where in later years 
Richard II was imprisoned. 

Old Whitby clings to a steep cliff and high above 
the town is a magnificent ruin of the abbey church 
associated with the great Abbess Hilda and the 
early poet Caedmon. 

Fortress-like Durham Cathedral, on the steep 
banks of the river Wear, is more beautifully placed 
than any other in England. Further South is a veri- 
table cluster of other famous Cathedrals—Lincoln, 
Norwich, Peterborough and Ely (close to Cambridge 
with its centuries-old colleges.) 

You will find more to interest you in England 
than anywhere else in Europe. 


Call or write for Guide No. 39 which describes 
the landmarks of England in detail 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 


London & North Eastern 
Railway of England & Scotland 


please mention TRAVEI 
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The real 


old 
England 


Old Thomas a Becket house 
A.D. 1160 


The most delightful way 
to see Great Britain’s an- 
cient and beautiful scen- 
ery is to have your own 
independent 


Private Tour 
We lead the world in 


private tour service. 

To experience the joys 
of travelling in one of 
our 250 superb Daimler 
landaulettes is to know 
what real luxury travel 
means. Our drivers are 
chauffeur - guides, all 
picked men, dressed in 
smart private livery. 
You can plan your own 
tour or we will plan one 
for you. Remember, on 
a private tour you just 
go where you like at 
what speed you desire 
and can stop when and 
where you wish. 


Free advice and particulars 
given on request by an 


EXPERT ENGLISH COURIER 
AT 
DAIMLER HIRE, Ltd. 
578 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK 
PLAZA 0794 
Head Office: 243 Knightsbridge 


London 


Cables: Daimlerdom, Knights, 
London 
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Come With Me 
Through Germany 


And All of Europe, this Year of the Passion Play. Travel 
With McBride Books and You'll Travel Pleasantly to 
Places Worth Seeing. 


COME WITH ME THROUGH GERMANY 


By Frank SCHOONMAKER 


The first and only practical travel book on Germany published in this 
country since the war. Like the other books in this unique Traveler’s Series, 
this is an up-to-the-minute guide, and a readable description of the New 
Germany which is still a terra incognita to the younger generation of tray- 
elers but is fast becoming one of the most popular travel countries of the 
world. Illustrated. $2.00 


TOWNS and PEOPLE of MODERN GERMANY 


By Rosert Mepitt McBrive 


A new and revised popular edition of a book which presents ancient and 
modern Germany in both interesting and entertaining fashion. The author 
has visited Germany a number of times since the war and visited all parts of 
the young Republic. This volume is accepted as a standard, and has re- 
ceived high praise from both the German Government and the press. The 
book is a splendid companion to Mr. Schoonmaker’s volume. Illustrated. $3.00 


THROUGH EUROPE ON 
TWO DOLLARS A DAY 


By Frank SCHOONMAKER 


Of all the travel books ever written this is probably the most popular 
one for the European traveler. The school teacher taking a hurried tour 
of the Continent tucks it into her suitcase, while the book is equally in 
demand by the more leisurely tourist who has time for the unusual in Europe. 
This book has convinced more than one person with a slender purse that he 
could gc abroad without first having a small fortune. It has been called an 
Open Sesame to Europe, and the new and revised edition is now ready for 
the 1930 traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 


FINLAND AND ITS PEOPLE 


By Rosert Mepiii 


The new republic of the north is a bustling, modern country, as well as 

a land of song and story. Travel in Finland is comfortable and easy. Learn 
how to do it with Mr. Medill, and explore a country not yet tourist-ridden. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


HROUGH THE 7-DAY SERIES 
=== LONDON IN 7 DAYS 
= FRANCE PARIS IN 7 DAYS 
<j WITH A ROME IN 7 DAYS 

= SKETCH By ArtHur Mitton 


Convenient guides by a man who 
B K knows his way around and knows the 
Ooo best way. Programs for each day 
that are triumphs of selection. A new 
kind of guide “for people in a hurry.” 
Pocket size. Each, $1.50 


THE TRAVELER’S 
SERIES 


By FRANK SCHOONMAKER 
1. Come With Me Through France. 
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By Samuel 
Chamberlain 


The most beautiful travel book of 
the year. Intimate glimpses of life, 
and charming and vivid sketches of 
favorite haunts in Normandy, Brit- 
tany, Touraine, the Riviera and by- 


ways of Paris. $6.00 We oe Me through Belgium 
3. Come With Me Through Italy. 

A SHOPPING GUIDE ft new pe of eee book, ae 
wit tactical information and writ- 

TO PARIS ten ace an intimate knowledge of the 


By THERESE and Louise BONNEY 


A wonderfully complete book on 
Paris, covering all the shops, salons 
and methods of approach to them. An 
invaluable companion for any woman 
who is going to Paris. 

Illustrated. Net, $3.00 


IN SEARCH OF 
ENGLAND 


By H. V. Morton 


A record of lighthearted and un- 
conventional wanderings, transmuting 
the spirit that is England through the 
pages of a book. 

Illustrated, $3.00 


PLANNING A TRIP 
ABROAD 


By Epwarp HuNcERFoRD 


All the information necessary for 
a European tour—steamer, money, 
passports, baggage, tipping, what to 
see abroad, shopping, etc. $2.00 


countries in question. 
Each, illustrated, $2.00 


THE LITTLE GUIDES 


By Vartous WRITERS 
Detailed guides to various sections 
of England and the Continent. Each 
book discusses exhaustively a section 
which would receive only a chapter 
or two in the ayerage guide book. 
The following titles are now ready: 


BritTANy NorRMANDY 
EnciisuH LAKkeEs RoME 


CATHEDRAL CITIES SICILY 
OF ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH 


WALES RIVIERA 
DEVON FLORENCE 
CoRNWALL Paris 

Each, illustrated and with maps, 

Net, $2.50 


The Complete Pocket 
Guide to Europe 
By E. C. and T. L. Stepman 


A new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of this standard guide for the 
European traveler, With new maps 
in color. Illustrated, $3.50 


At All Booksellers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


Publishers 


7 West 16th Street 


New York 
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Grace Line travel experts 
complete and diversified iti 
New S.S. “SANTA Cc 
Joins the famous ‘‘Santa’’ fleet 
19. Fastest time to South A 


Cristobal, 5 days—Caliao, 9 
Valparaiso, 16 days. 


GRACE LINE ~ 


10 Hanover Sq., New York, 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chie 
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ENGLAND _ 
CALLING! 


VISIT 
Places of Interest in 
Private Saloon Car 


TOURS 


Arranged and Conducted By 
Experienced Owner - Driver 


For itineraries and estimates, apply 


E. L., c/o Travel 
7 West 16th Street, New York 


264 Pleasant St., Marblehead, M: 

With its good home-made food, ¢ 
fortable heated rooms (some with @ 
fires), quiet surroundings and hom 
atmosphere, makes an ideal place to § 


a few months’, weeks’ or even days’ 1 
Rates reasonable. ‘ 


Late Divisional Hairdre ; 
38th Welch Div. B.E. 
Exclusive Toilet Prep io 
ee HANSFORD > 


The English Court Haird 
48/49 St. James St., London, 8. 
Write for free booklet, Travel, 

7 West 16th St., New York 

All preparations obtainable: Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, New York. a 

Also Original formula preparations, “M 
Carlo”’—‘‘Car,”’ etce., by F. S. Hill (late 
Old Bond Street. 


FRANCIS’ HOTEL 


6 to 11 QUEEN SQUARE 
(fully licensed) 


13 to 15 BENNETT STREET 
and 1 RUSSELL STREET : 


BATH 


These 2 High-Class Residential 
Hotels are situated in the Centre 
of the City near the Pump Room, 
Baths, Parks, and all places of 
amusement. 
GARAGE 
PRIVATE MOTOR BUS 
Tariff from Travel 


Telegrams: ‘‘Francis, Bath.” 
Telephones: Bath 4504, 5175. 


E. Ponter & Sons Proprieto 


SCANDINAVIA 

Direct Passenger Service to ‘ 

COPENHAGEN and HELSINGFORS 

GDYNIA, DANZIG and STOCKHOL 
Connecting to All Ports in the Baltio 

AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE ! 

Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. One Cla 

LOWEST RATES 
MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., 
5 Broadway, N. Y. C. Digby 87 


Foremost Student Tou 
Nearly 4000 members In 19 
250 All Expense To 
0 ¥-& Ge Small groups, Ist class ho 


more motor travel. Visit _ 
295 end 


Passion Bley ot 1930. S 
01 


oklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CL 
154 BOYLSTONST. BOSTON, M. 


EASTWARD HO! 


To Adventure Strange and New 


Embark at leisure for the rich civilization of 
the new Europe and the vast mystery of Africa; 
and all without the expense of travel, or even 
the need of a ship. Settle down in your arm- 
chair and open the pages of a book. 


EUROPE IN ZIGZAGS 


By Sisley Huddleston 


Visit great capitals and meet great statesmen 
with a brilliant world-journalist as your sophis- 
ticated guide. You go through Berlin, Rome, 
Madrid, Budapest, Vienna. You meet Einstein, 
Hindenburg, Mussolini, d’Annunzio, the Pope. 
“A book to be owned, to be read and re-read.” 
—Boston Evening Transcript. “Indispensable 
to the traveler.”—Clara Laughlin in the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 36 Illustrations. $5.00 


MEET THE GERMANS 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Through a land 
new-born in art, LS 
politics, and ways ALE + 
of modern life! A Wey 
famous traveler is your C Y f. 
entertaining companion. /—LW7eay 
“A vivid picture of con- | f — 
temporary German \ <) 
life.” — Travel Maga- wy 
zine. “A record of the =~ /?/ 
genius of the German 
people.” — Phila. Public 
Ledger. 34 Illustrations and a map. $3.00 


WANDERINGS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 
By Dugald Campbell 


Thrilling escapes from wild beasts and unfriendly savages, 
the crossing of the continent from sea to sea, meetings 
with curious tribes. These were the daily events of Mr. 
Campbell’s life. With 25 illustrations and a map. $5.00 


THE HUNTING AND SPOOR OF 
CENTRAL AFRICAN GAME 
By Denis D. Lyell 
Fascinating to the reader, indispensable to the hunter— 
this vivid description of big game spoor, and complete 


instructions on trapping and shooting, food, rifles, the 
treatment of natives. With 38 life-size illustrations of 


game tracks. $10.00 
WASHINGTON SQUARE : : PHILADELPHIA 


THE SCHILLING PRESS. INC. 
Naw YORK 


Mare home 


to 10,000 people 


BOSTON BUFFALO 


DETROIT ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 


dl beg STATLER business is founded on the assumption 
that the guest who is pleased with what he gets in 
these hotels will come back to us. 

No hotel operation on so large a scale as this could show 
such endurance, and growth, unless it were making good 
in pleasing guests. 

That’s why there’s a radio in every Statler room, a 
morning paper under the door every morning, circulating 
ice water — and such little conveniences as the bed-head 
reading lamp, the well-stocked library, and so on. 

That’s why the Statler dining rooms take especial pains 
with their menus, and their 
prices; that’s why Statler em- 
ployees give courteous, inter- x 


ested service — always. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania ] 


“It’s the Camel blend!” 


The mild and fragrant blend 


of choice tobaccos makes 


the smoking of every Camel 


Cigarette a pure delight. 


pbs Uric Sat the better cigarette 


Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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